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In a brief notice, on the cover of the 
March number, it was intimated that the 
Editor, in this number, would further 
indicate his plans. 

If the Hvening Post, of this city, were 
the appointed and accepted expositor 
and censor for the republic, it were 
quite unnecessary to proceed a step fur- 
ther ; for that luminary has already en- 
lightened the public on the subject. It 
proclaims the old KyickeRBocker to 
have become ‘secesh and copperhead.’ 
As the latter term, at least, has not yet 
been defined, either by Worcester or 
Webster, in any political or literary sense, 
nor by any one else very definitely, ex- 
cept to mean ‘one who does not pray 
for the President, but only for rulers,’ 
we prefer, on the whole, to be the expos- 
itor of our own views, taking very kind- 
ly all virulent notices from our antag- 
onists. 

Success, in itself, is no evidence of 
either intellect or honesty, yet this same 
tiara, worn even by the ignorant and un- 
worthy, secures the bowing admiration 
of the multitude, and is the passport to 
place and power. 

Truth is, generally, however, in pos- 
session of the minority. Any error may 
become popular, in the passion of the 
hour, and an ill-conceived necessity may 
override fundamental doctrines and well- 
established institutions. 

Power and pageantry win obsequious 
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admirers, ready to do their bidding and to 
wait fawning at their feet. It is difficult, 
therefore, amid the popularity of certain 
opinions, to find a magazine whose 
pages will be open toany other thoughts 
or sentiments than those acceptable to 
the present majority and the powers 
that be. 

Hence, the conversion of old Kyick- 
ERBOCKER, staid and steady as he should 
always be, into his present conservative 
attitude. He sat in his high-backed 
chair, smoking his pipe ; and, every thing 
going on prosperously, the wheels of 
government well lubricated, he reclined 
at his ease, now and then touching on 
local affairs. But he suddenly wakes up 
with the creaking of the wheels, and a 
new state of affairs, the old foundations 
shaking under his feet, and ponders well 
the old principles and maxims of the 
Fathers, and thus inspired, he feels as 
if he should recall them to the children. 

In short, THe American Montaty 
(KnickerBocker) will henceforth give 
utterance, in occasional articles, to those 
great truths which rarely find expres- 
sion, now-a-days, but which,nevertheless, 
lie at the basis of all hope for restoration ° 
and peaceful reconstruction of our once 
happy Union. 

The beacon must be lighted, though 
the storm should quench it ; the warning 
must be given, though unheeded; the 
seeds of truth must be scattered, though 
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they should lie long ungerminated in the 
dark ; the words of soberness should be 
uttered, though the vibrations which 
bear it along should only reach the ears 
of avery distant auditory; the light 
should be kindled and emitted, though 
its undulations should affect the eye of 
only a late posterity. 

Having secured control of the well- 
known magazine, THe KnicKERBOCKER, 
on the suggestion of leading gentlemen 
connected with the Democratic and other 
conservative organizations, the subscrib- 
er proposes to establish, on this basis, 
a monthly magazine of high character 
and extended circulation, which shall 
offer the appropriate antidote to the 
radical doctrines of extremists. 

In politics, therefore, this magazine 
will aim to exhibit the proper boundaries 
of Federal power, as fixed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States; to uphold 
the just rights and prerogatives of the 
Federal and State Governments, and to 
discuss and refute those heretical doc- 
trines which tend to consolidation, and 
threaten the overthrow of our Republi- 
can liberties, and the establishment of 
monarchical or despotic government. 

The expectations of men in respect 
- to our civil war have been utterly frus- 
trated. The Secretary of State, in the 
initiative, doubtless sincerely believed 
that ninety days would suffice to bring 
the South ‘back to their habitual exer- 
cise of reason and reflection, and through 
that process to the settlement of the con- 
troversy.’ 

Men, like ourselves, were bullied and 
browbeaten, our sacred castles were as- 
sailed, and we ordered to leave them for 
safety, simply because we judged more 
rationally and practically of the spirit 
and power of the South. We were cast 
out from social life, reproachfully, for 
the sad mistake of telling men the truth, 
and that, too, in simply asserting what 
we knew, and they did not, of the re- 
sources of the South, agriculturally and 
otherwise, and of their set determination 
to submit no longer to what they re- 
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garded as a dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional sectionalism. 

So the war has gone on, ever increas- 
ing in magnitude and horrors, until fair 
fields are utterly desolated, dry bones 
of human beings are scattered over mil- 
lions of acres, the blood of brothers has 
run in streams over the land, and wail- 
ings have gone up to heaven from thou- 
sands and thousands of broken hearts, 
‘Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted, because they 
are not.’ . 

War is, sometimes, a necessity ; but 
when shall these things end? Never, 


‘almost, it would seem, so long as its 


originally proclaimed objects are aban- 
doned for cthers grievous to be borne, 
and of necessity waking up all the hate 
and malice of the human heart against 
the authors of such schemes. 

But, war or no war, great principles, 
fundamental maxims of our Government 
are at stake, and no man of common- 
sense can avoid the conclusion that men 
in power are ever in danger of overrid- 
ing constitutional limits and extending 
their own prerogatives. In every age, 
in every clime, under every species of 
administration, republican as well as 
monarchical, there are men of unbound- 
ed ambition and of little conscience, sol- 
diers of fortune and not of fear, willing 
and ready to grasp the crown and wield 
the sceptre. On the throne, the pa- 
geantry of power glitters around them; 
the questions and responsibilities of the 


hour press heavily on minds incapable 


of mastering them ; they cut the Gordian 
knot with the sabre and the guillotine, 
and ride roughshod over the rights and 
the persons of a subject populace. 

With no intimation of other than hon 
est purposes on the part of those who, 
three years ago, assumed the reins of 
government, we must yet be permitted 
to say, calmly and boldly, that we 
know our country, our liberty, our 
rights to be in danger. It is right and 
duty, then, on the part of those who 
thus think, to utter words of warning, 
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to maintain the Constitutional limits of 
the Federal power, the just rights of 
the States, and to endeavor to preserve 
the precious boon of republican govern- 
ment which our fathers bequeathed us, 
and for which they ‘fought and bled 
and died.’ 

It is now, at least, too late in the day 
to be trammelled in the utterance of 
these views by the idea of giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, or of withholding 
that support due to the ‘ powers that 
be.’ If that was ever a valid plea for 
silence, it certainly cannot now be, as 
the time approaches in which the people 
are again to determine what are to be the 
principles of administration for the next 
four years after the present, during 
which the future of this country is to be 
prefigured, its form of being to be 
moulded. 

‘In revolutions men live fast; old 
habits of thought and action are violent- 
ly broken; novelties which, at first 
sight, inspire dread and disgust, become 
in a few days familiar, endurable, at- 
tractive.’ Men’s consciences, even, un- 
der the whirl of pride, passion, interest, 
and hope, are converted into a sympathy 
with the swelling tide of popularity and 
power; and it only needs, therefore, that 
we go on for a very few years, bowing 
submission to military and other seeming 
necessities, which involve breaches of 
Constitutional liberty, in order, as pa- 
tiently as the trained ox, to submit our 
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necks to the yoke of even a military des- 
potism. 

Let all good men and true, especially 
all conservative men, be on the alert for 
the advancing steps of usurpation ; and 
may the Lorp or Sasaorn guide the 
counsels of those who would stay the 
onward march of revolution.—Eprtor. 

The field of monthly and quarterly 
journalism is now occupied by those 
who write and publish in the interests of 
a dangerous radicalism, and there is, at 
present, no magazine of a conservative 
character finding its way into the hands 
ofthe people. Ableassistance is already 
promised to this undertaking, and the 
Editor solicits contributions from others 
qualified to discuss the great questions 
of the day, and who wish to uphold the 
cause of sound Constitutional princi- 
ples. 

Tue American Montaty will be pub- 
lished as usual, probably be somewhat 
enlarged, and we trust will commend 
itself to general attention by the value 
of its contributions. In literature, no 
pains will be spared in order to enhance 
the attractions and usefulness of this 
long-established magazine. 

It will aim to be pure in morals, right 
in politics, clever in literature, correct in 
science, and estheticin art. The Muses, 
too, shall occasionally nestle on its pages, 
and Poetry throw her wreaths around 
its altars, 


Epiror. 
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THE ISSUE BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


I].—Tue Constitution. 

Tuts instrument is not speculative, or 
rhetorical, but moral and practical —a 
thing for use and the regulation of af- 
fairs. It is the supreme law of the 
land, the criterion of all subordinate 
legislation, all official conduct, and of 
the civil obligations and morality of 
every citizen of every federating State. 
To the full extent of its stipulated pro- 
visions, every State, and every citizen 
of every State, is bound, not only as 
being a ratified ordinance of every 
State, which every State is forbidden to 
transgress, but as being also an ordi- 
nance of Gop; for, ‘The powers that 
be are ordained of Gop, and whoso re- 
sisteth the power getteth to himself 
damnation.’ 

To this paramount civil authority the 
North and the South have equally pro- 
fessed allegiance. It is their common 
creation and criterion. But they have 
come at length to differ in their con- 
structions and applications of it, till 
each party, alleging against the other 
disingenuous fallacies, and treacherous 
and hostile dealing, has taken a hostile 
attitude, and both are plunged ruinously 
into an unnatural and bloody strife. 
As to these differences, and their disas- 
trous consequences, and wherein moral- 
ity is thereby violated, it now remains 
to inquire. 

On the part of the South, it is argue 
in justification that the Constitution is 
a common bond to which the people of 
the United States are holden as people 
of sovereign and independent States 
uniting in that capacity, and not as a 
people in a consolidated mass; that 
these uniting States are bound together 
for certain specified purposes, and not 
for all purposes; that each and every 
uniting State has its own reserved, dis- 
tinct, separate, and independent rights 
under its own voluntary government ; 
and equal or proportional rights with 


every other State to the common prop- 
erty and privileges ; and that when the 
reserved or common rights of any State 
or States are encroached upon by any 
other State, or sectional combination of 
States, or by encroaching and irregular 
popular majorities, and no honorable re- 
dress can be obtained, they have a 
right, and it is their duty, agreeably to 
principles of justice and equity, to seek 
a peaceable or forcible separation, ac- 
cording to their best judgment of the 
exigencies of the case, and to form such 
an independent government as shall best 
secure to them the privileges and immu- 
nities originally designed. If, as the 
author above referred to virtually ad- 
mits, in common with all authorities on 
natural law and justice, they would 
have, in such a case, a right of revolu- 
tion, they have, morally, a fortiori, a 
right of more peaceable secession, unless 
the Constitution—their common bond— 
declaratively or virtually forbids, and 
provides some other sufficient, practica- 
ble, and seasonable remedy for existing 
evils. 

But the Constitution contains no such 
prohibition. It is profoundly silent on 
the subject. It commits not the ab- 
surdity of establishing a perpetual union, 
and, at the same time, discussing pos- 
sibilities, probabilities, or terms of dis- 
solution. It leaves all these supposa- 
ble, but @ priort improbable, indefinable, 
and incalculable matters to the incom- 
prehensible working of moral causes, 
and, upon their possible occurrence, to 
a moral reckoning, wherein is apparent 
the profound wisdom of its distinguished 
framers. 

Is secession then virtually and moral- 
ly forbidden? That the South denies ; 
for, inasmuch as the question of seces- 
sion is, ex natura, simply a moral and 
not a technical or political question to 
be settled by the existing formulary 
which is silent on the subject, and inas- 
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much as a moral question depends on 
probabilities which, @ priori, are incom- 
prehensible and indefinable, it is conse- 
quently an open question, and is sus- 
ceptible of a decision only in accordance 
with the laws of moral reasoning. 

The moral right of secession is ac- 
cordingly affirmed by the South, on the 
following grounds : 

First. That, as it is an open question, 
and as the Constitution, not presuppos- 
ing, at least not expecting, such a dis- 
pute, therefore provides no arbiter, ex- 
pressly limiting even its own supreme 
judiciary, in this respect, an aggrieved 
party has an ultimate moral right to ar- 
bitrate for itself, at its own risks; that 
such has been the doctrine of the ages ; 
and that, otherwise, no man, or body of 
men, on grounds of natural justice and 
equity, could have any remedy against 
injustice and oppression. 

Secondly. That whatever be argued 
as to the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, on distinctively 
Christian grounds, and in reference to 
the Church of Curist which is a spirit- 
ual body, that is not the doctrine of 
natural religion, and has no prescribed 
or admitted application to merely politi- 
cal bodies, or the mixed society of 
States and nations. The Gospel itself 
plainly recognizes this distinction. It 
puts Christians as spiritual persons, and 
the Church as a spiritual body, under a 
higher spiritual rule, namely, of suffer- 
ing rather than contending forcibly for 
their civil rights. But, in respect to 
merely civil organizations, it denies not, 
but contrarily affirms, that their integri- 
ty may be sustained, if necessary, by 
force. It destroys not, nor impairs, but 
only regulates, the natural instinct of 
self-defence, whether in regard to indi- 
viduals or collective bodies. Suffering 
and resisting, in appropriate circum- 
stances, are both clearly agreeable to 
the will of Gop; but higher or lower in 
the scale of virtues, according to the dif- 
ferent characters, relations, and ends of 
the Church and State. In case, there- 
fore, of civil injury for which no other 
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adequate civil remedy is provided, there 
may, rightfully, be resistance to seces- 
sion, and even to revolution. But se- 
cession, being the most peaceful, and 
most like the distinctively Christian 
idea, whenever judged by the injured 
party to be sufficient, is to be preferred. 

Thirdly. As the question of seces- 
sion, or the question between secession 
and revolution, is a moral question de- 
pending on probabilities not susceptible 
of an @ priori reckoning, and is there- 
fore doubtful or disputable, secession, 
being the most peaceful remedy of 
wrong, and least convulsive to the 
foundations of Church and State, and 
therefore most nearly Christian, ought, 
morally, to have the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Fourthly. That this remedy naturally 
consists with our governmental theory, 
as that was understood and embodied 
by the fathers. For, @ priori, it is not 
supposable that separate and independ- 
ent States, having first gained deliver- 
ance from an exacting and oppressive 
government, should immediately trans- 
fer their liberties, without reserve, or 
suspend them unconditionally, on the 
will of one man or of an unscrupulous 
majority out of themselves. They could 
not be supposed to delegate absolutely 
what they had, at the cost of so much 
blood and treasure, acquired as their 
independent right, namely, the right as- 
serted in the previous Declaration of In- 
dependence and their respective formu- 
laries, to frame their own governments, 
or to consort with others on terms fa- 
vorable to its preservation against for- 
eign enemies. 

Fifthly. It is historically evident, in 
point of fact, that the parties constitut- 
ing the new government, as United 
States, were not called to provide for 
their better security and advancement, 
as a mass, but as people of distinct 
States providing for their interests as 
States, and for the general good, not by 
consolidating the whole people of the 
country, but their preéxisting Union as 
a confederation of independent States, 
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and thus to make, as they expressed, 
‘more perfect’ a confederation which 
had been insufficient. Their avowed 
object and proposed work were to be 
simply reformatory, and not creative. 

Sixthly. In constituting and organiz- 
ing the government, they acted not as a 
mass, but as people of distinct States 
already existing under their own sepa- 
rate governments, the people of every 
State acting by themselves in their ca- 
pacity as citizens of an independent 
corporation. 

Seventhly. The question between the 
forming of a more perfect union of ex- 
isting distinct States, and the consolida- 
tion of the people of all the States in 
mass, was fully discussed, at the time, 
and settled against such a consolidation. 
A distinctively national government 
suited not the spirit of the times, and 
could not have been organized by the 
will of the majority. 

Highthly. No State was obliged by 
the terms of settlement to adopt the 
Constitution, as if its people were there- 
by and thenceforth to compose parts of 
an aggregated mass to be controlled ab- 
solutely by the will of a majority; but 
every particular State, as such, by its 
own people, was at liberty to join, or 
refuse to join, the proposed new Union, 
and the Constitution gave no right to 
the agreeing parties to interfere with the 
action of the people of disagreeing 
States. 

Ninthly. Some of the States refused 
to join in the agreement for a consider- 
able period, requiring more distinct 
pledges and guarantees that the rights 
reserved to the States should not, by 
the proposed Union, be endangered ; 
and they joined, at length, only upon 
being satisfied, by proper stipulations, 
in this respect. These stipulations pre- 
vailed against the wishes of a considera- 
ble number of distinguished individuals 
who were for the adoption of ‘a stronger 
government,’ 

Tenthly. These individuals afterwards 
constituted a distinguished party in the 
country remarkable for intelligence, high 
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patriotic sentiments, and moral worth. 
Honestly, and perhaps wisely, in favor 
of a stronger government, and having 
failed to secure their object at the adop - 
tion of the Constitution, and seeking 
afterwards to effect their object by in- 
sensible changes, they denominated 
themselves the Federal Party. They 
could not otherwise hope for favor, so 
familiar and dear to the public mind 
was the federal idea. 

Eleventhly. Another distinguished 
party has, in a great measure, owed 
its popular successes to its assertion of 
the first principles of the Constitution 
as establishing the government of a 
more consolidated union of States, in 
distinction from the government of a 
consolidated mass; the Federal and 
Democratic parties thus, morally and 
virtually, not answering to their re- 
spective names. 

Twelfthly. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, under its 
different political administrations, has 
been carried on, in general, with respect 
to the reserved rights of the several in- 
dependent States. When occasional in- 
terference has been attempted, in times 
of peculiar partisan or sectional excite- 
ment, it has been instinctively resisted, 
and difficulties have been composed only 
upon recognition, in some form, of the 
reserved rights of States, as upon the 
tariff question in South-Carolina. The 
doctrine of States Rights has never been 
overruled, politically, till the sectional 
movement in 1856 was consummated in 
1860, by the election of a sectional Pres- 
ident, for a sectional end, and in obedi- 
ence, not to moral and constitutional, 
but fanatical ideas. 

Thirteenthly. Our ablest Northern 
statesmen, of all political parties, have 
so interpreted, if not always when they 
have advocated favorite political meas- 
ures of a different bearing, yet when 


they have stood forth as independent 


expounders of our governmental theory. 

Thus Mr. Webster: ‘Every State is 
an independent, sovereign, political com- 
munity, except in so far as certain pow- 
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ers which it might otherwise have exer- 
cised, have been conferred on a general 
government established under a written 
Constitution, and exercising its authori- 
ty over the people of all the States. 
This general government is a limited 


government. Its powers are specific 
and enumerated. All powers not con- 
ferred on it still remain with the States 
or with the people. The State Legisla- 
tures, on the other hand, possess all 
usual and ordinary powers of govern- 
ment subject to any limitations which 
may be imposed on them by their own 
constitutions, and with the exception, as 
I have said, of the operation on those 
powers of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.’ 

Thus also Judge McLean: ‘No pow- 
ers can belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment except those which are expressly 
delegated to it; and I should think the 
experience we have had ought to con- 
vince every one that every extension of 
the Federal powers must endanger the 
permanency of the Union. 

‘If a political power be asserted by 
the Federal Government, which is con- 
troverted by a State, and which affects 
the interests of such State, and it can- 
not be made a judicial question under 
the Constitution, or laws of the Union, 
there is no tribunal common to the par- 
ties; and, in such a case, effect cannot 
be given to the power. The decision of 
a sovereign State, in such a case, is as 
good as the decision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and, of necessity, there must 
be mutual forbearance.’ And the learn- 
ed Judge goes on to say that ‘a State 
may arrest continued oppression by open 
resistance.’ 

History leaves us not in doubt that 
such voices echoed the declared opinions 
of the fathers at the adoption of the 
Constitution. Those great men, though 
they intended that instrument to be a 
bond of perpetual union, yet were not 
unmindful of the possibility of oppres- 
sion and injury to States, or sections of 
the country, and of the resort of the in- 
jured parties to secession as a remedy. 
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Yet they provided not for it, nor against 
it, partly on the ground of its improba- 
bility, and partly that coércion would 
be wrong because inconsistent with the 
whole theory of the government. They 
judged that if equitable negotiation 
should fail, the failure would be abso- 
lute. It would argue, indeed, an essen- 
tial weakness of the government, but a 
weakness for which, in the absence of 
general virtue, there could be no rem- 
edy without an annulling of its funda- 
mental principles; a virtual declaration 
to the world that their theory of popu- 
lar institutions was practically a chime- 
ra; and that a Democracy, however 
‘ heaven-descended,’ can have no perma- 
nent lodgment on the earth till heaven 
descends to earth with it. Their argu- 
ments on this point are written down, 
and are irrefutable. They are sustained 
by the judgment of the wisest states- 
men of other times and countries. 
They are justified by the passing events 
of our present civil war which creates 
what is vindicated as ‘a necessity,’ on 
the part of the coércing power, for over- 
riding the Constitution, and subverting 
the principles on which the government 
was established—a necessity for de- 
stroying that we may restore, and dying 
that we may live—that bolstered ab- 
surdity which is driving us blindly to 
our ruin. 

Such are the probabilities on which 
the South justifies itself, morally, as 
not contravening the genius and spirit 
of the Constitution, and as simply fol- 
lowing in principle the fathers of the 
Revolution. It confidently urges before 
Gop and man, that not the South, but 
the North, has been treacherous to the 
principles, spirit, and letter of their 
common Magna Charta, and it puts it- 
self, as well in reference to expediency 
as right, to the severest of all earthly 
tests —the sword. How far these prob- 
abilities can be offset by contrary prob- 
abilities, it remains to inquire. 

It is argued by some, after a philo- 
sophical method, * that our government 


* Princeton Revier. 
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became national rather than federal, at 
the adoption of the Constitution, by a 
necessary law—a natural law of social 
progress — through which more perfect 
are constantly developed out of ruder 
forms, and petty tribes and sovereignties 
are consolidated into great nations. Our 
diminutive sovereignties— the old con- 
federate States — followed, ex necessitate, 
the natural law. They had before vio- 
lated a theoretical propriety, were cor- 
rected, and became a Unit—a great na- 
tion —whereby the world’s civilization 
was indefinitely promoted, and humani- 
ty, as here represented, made a magnifi- 
cent advance towards a perfect state — 
an argument altogether too refined and 
Frenchy for the source from which it 
springs. 

It is easy, withal, by such speculative 
generalizations, to overcome practical 
difficulties otherwise insurmountable. 
The idea above suggested is brilliant, 
captivating, and, probably, as true to 
fact as most other of our modern pan- 
theistic theories of human progress. It 
is the very spectre which has so exten- 
sively beguiled the imaginative reason 
of the North. We conclude that so 
beautiful an image must represent a cor- 
responding reality ; and we go on, self- 
- complacently, to talk, and lecture, and 
preach, and legislate, and print, and be- 
have, accordingly. But, in a moral con- 
sideration of the subject—if any take 
the time for such a wholesome exer- 
cise —it is perceived that the theory 
answers not to facts, and the gaudy illu- 
sion vanishes. In particular, it is un- 
fortunate for such philosophers that our 
fathers, in reducing the before confeder- 
ate States to a common unit, did not 
also reduce them to a common denomi- 
nator, and give to what they did a name 
more significant of the reality. Names 
are commonly admitted to be represent- 
ative of things; and if the confederate 
States really became a nation, in the 
sense now claimed, its cognomen not 
only failed to signify it, but represented 
an entirely different fact, inasmuch as 
the uniting of coéqual persons, by a 
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common bond, for certain specific pur- 
poses, and otherwise making definite ex- 
ceptions and reserves, does not destroy, 
but proves and manifests, their respect- 
ive individualities. One, in regard to 
certain ends, they may be, and so be 
known in law; but otherwise, a single 
personal identity they are not, and it 
would be practically destructive to act 
on such a supposition. The rivers con- 
stitute the sea, to connect the countries, 
and facilitate the commerce of the 
world, or for the greater security of 
the nations; but they are rivers still, 
ever flowing in their respective chan- 
nels, and governed by their own laws. 
Is the sea urged by a storm beyond its 
constituted limits? It is driven back. 

Our theorists are not true to history ; 
for some distinguished statesmen, at the 
outset of our government, aimed to re- 
alize this philosophical idea; and their 
strife to do it, and its failure, are equally 
on record. It was a condition of our 
having a general government at all, that 
it should be federal instead of national. 
If any afterwards, for convenience, 
chose to call it national, it was with 
such explanations as to preserve and 
bring out the federal idea. To over- 
come that idea, and substitute, insensi- 
bly, another and a different idea which 
now so extensively prevails, was reserv- 
ed for a more refined and ambitious 
wisdom than then existed. All the 
spirits of the air must be let loose, 
as now, to force the sea not only back 
upon the rivers, but the fields, and des- 


olate the fertile districts they had re- 


freshed. 

Besides, what is this philosophical 
law but a mere modus operandi of our 
selfish nature, by which power, as it 
accumulates, becomes aggressive, en- 
croaching, appropriating, tyrannical, un- 
just, and cruel, against which our fathers 
were so scrupulously set? They were 
too intelligent not to perceive the temp- 
tation ; too virtuous to yield to it; too 
lately experienced in the evils of con- 
solidated authority to put themselves, 
or their children, capable, as they were, 
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of a more liberal and generous econo- 
my, under any however plausible form 

of it. They may have gone to an oppo- 

site extreme. But that is not now the 

question. They did what they did, and 

nothing else. They preferred a govern- 

ment of love and confidence to a govern- 

ment of foree—the best and strongest 

possible—with a cement of public vir- 

tue, which they presumed, without it, 

good for nothing. They were minded 

to have an economy rather according to 

the Scripture which was yet venerated 

among them, than a speculative law of 

progress, according to a false philoso- 

phy, which had already projected not 

only the casting down of thrones and 

altars, but the substitution of an im- 

personal divinity—the ‘irresistible ge- 

nius of universal emancipation,’ and the 

reénvelopment of disenthralled humani- 

ty in a Pan-Gop. They retained, at 
least, a traditionary puritanical belief 

in moral government, though they for- 
got to acknowledge it, as Doctor Frank- 
lin so honestly confessed, in preparing 
their Constitution. 

We are not ignorant of this law of 
progress, nor of its historical results. 
We know to what it naturally grows, 
as in France—an elective despotism. 
We confess to the necessity of such a 
resulting power, in the absence of pub- 
lic virtue, for the control of the degen- 
erate masses. It represents truly the 
course of natural society, from east to 
west, from the beginning of the world. 
But it is referable not to virtue, but to 
vice ; and it marks the progress of the 
guilty nations, not only to their respect- 
ive periods of grandeur, but also their 
catastrophes — both their rise and fall. 
It belongs to virtue, not, indeed, vio- 
lently to arrest it, if that were possible, 
for that would be to destroy the world 
before its time; but to temper and re- 
strain it, through the influence of 
Christian principle in individual minds, 
till He whose right it is takes the gov- 
ernment on His own shoulder. Our 


fathers held in the aspiring and usurp- 
ing spirit of license and confusion to 
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which so many of their impatient child- 
ren are giving rein. They labored in 

the hope that what had gotten would 

also preserve the union of the States, 

and give them favor with Gop and man, 

under their common bond of harmony, 

even if they should not attain to the 

dignity of erecting another Babylon. 

We should concern ourselves, there- 
fore, with what the fathers did, as true 
and patriotic men, and not with what 
they would have thought it dest to do if 
they had been ambitious of worldly 
greatness, or what their degenerate 
children now propose by their fanciful 
expedients or for their alleged military 
necessities. The law in question may 
be too strong for their disinterested 
work, and break it down. That is very 
likely. The time may be near at hand, 
or already come, when, on the soil of 
the Puritans, a nation, and not a Union, 
is needed, not only to please the hu- 
mors, but curb the madness, of an am- 
bitious, fanatical, demoralized, and guilty 
people. ‘The thing that has been is 
the thing that shall be; and there is no 
new thing under the sun.’ It was so 
that the Israelites followed this law of 
progress when they desired a king. 
Gop gave them a ‘stronger govern- 
ment.’ But He gave them warning, 
beforehand, of the consequences that 
would naturally ensue. What those 
consequences were, history has written. 
It may not prove to the discredit of the 
South, when the inflamed passions of 
the country shall have spent themselves, 
and the import, whatever may have 
been the worldly wisdom, of these alien- 
ated brethren shall be better under- 
stood, that they have sought to arrest 
this dangerous tendency of the times 
by reisserting, at such fearful hazards, 
the well-nigh forgotten principles of the 
fathers. 

The fathers, in setting up their gov- 
ernment, could have made, perhaps, 
clearer and better definitions, and there- 
by, in measure, prevented the angry 
disputes which have since arisen. But, 
with all their insight and experience, 
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they had not attained to prophecy. 
They were hampered by the difficulties 
of their strange position, puzzled by 
the theories of a then dawning illumin- 
ism, and anxious as to the immediate 
issues of an untried experiment. But 
what they did was definite and clear 
enough for the usual conditions of a 
probationary state. Their children 
would better know their mind if they 
had more of their spirit, or interpreted 
their written instruments less by specu- 
lative ideas, and more by the analogy of 
faith. Here is our probation. We 
shall, doubtless, if we fail in it, be left, 
according to the law of progress, to de- 
molish what the fathers built, and re- 
construct on a supposed more magnifi- 
cent idea, and tower, and shout, and 
give glory to our idol, and then be ut- 
terly cast down; to have a strong gov- 
ernment and a weak people; and, pos- 
sibly, to be become ourselves virtually 
enslaved in giving liberty to those whom 
Gop, from the necessities of the case, 
for our good, and their own good, and 
the righteous ends of His providential 
and moral government, had subjected to 
a state of bondage. Such, at least, has 
hitherto been His course of providence, 
and we have a right to presume that it 
will be one and uniform to the end. 

But the North reasons also more 
forensically in support of its peculiar 
policy. Its ability, in this mode of 
controversy, is out of question. It has 
given a seeming immortality to many 
of our great men. If their theory of 
the government could be proved, in 
their line of argument, nothing would 
be left to be disputed. But they have 
not convinced all the more thoughtful, 
though perhaps less practised, minds, 
even at the North, that their ‘theory, 
however plausible or just, according to 
a speculative standard, constituted the 
pattern followed by the fathers. They 
have not convinced disinterested states- 
men of other countries who have studied 
our economy from their perhaps higher 
points of observation. One may well 
admire the ingenuity of their special 
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pleading, but it still leaves the question 
open. However logically correct, upon 
their assumed bases, or rhetorically 
faultless, according to esthetic rules, 
it does not satisfy an impartial critic. 
It may reiict to their disparagement be- 
fore the searching tribunal of posterity ; 
for neither logic nor rhetoric, more than 
the speculative doetrines which they 
commend, can stand, morally, against 
literal enactments, or the facts of his- 
tory. By these tests some things are 
settled ; and when these are ignored, or 
disallowed, or put in false or equivocal 
relations, or used but to subserve a 
theory, or political or private ends, all 
subsequent traverses are vain. Time 
exposes the sophistry and dishonors it. 
Or, rather, the mysterious providence of 
Gop rebukes it by the public disturb- 
ances which it inevitably produces. 
These advocates of what has become, 
by insensible degrees, the Northern the- 
ory, claim that the Constitution is not a 
compact, league, covenant whereby the 
people of sovereign and independent 
States, in their State relations, consent 
to have their affairs managed by a cen- 
tral institution which they, as the peo- 
ple of uniting States, create, of and be- 
tween themselves, for specific purposes ; 
but a government over the people of the 
country as an undivided whole, and 
that, consequently, no particular State 
can rightfully sit in judgment upon the 
acts of the central power, or withdraw 
itself, upon its own motion, for infrac- 
tion of its rights by other States, or by 
interested or fanatical majorities, with- 
out treason and rebellion. These reason- 
ers take the United States, by virtue of 
this construction, out of the category of 
partners, for specific purposes, in a com- 
mon interest, and put them into the 
category of nations. For the central 
government of this universal nation 
they claim a power over all the par- 
ticular States— which, however, still 
exist as guasi and merely nominal in- 
dependencies, like that of particular 
States over the sections, districts, coun- 
ties, and towns of which they are com- 
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posed —a power which regards the 
States not as coéquals, but subordi- 
nates, having no alternative, in case of 
controversy, though no constitutional 
arbiter be provided, but submission or 
revolution. The Constitution does not 
represent a constellation, but the sun, 
though the nation which it is said to 
constitute is known upon the record 
only as States United, and the ensign 
upon its Capitol is blazoned only by the 
Stars. 

Other learned men, who yet see not 
their way into these conclusions, must 
abide the time for these enigmas of our 
government to be solved. For the pres- 
ent, notwithstanding the great light of 
speculative commentaries, few who hold 
not to a foregone judgment perceive any 
thing but a puzzle. One could conceive 
that a single star should, by miracle, be 
transformed into a central sun, or be 
transferred from its proper sphere to in- 
crease the brightness or attractive force 
of the central luminary. But that a 
single star, or all the stars of the firma- 
ment, should be, at the same time, both 
stars and sun, passes all comprehension. 
It is true that, without a sun, the solar 
system would lose its gravitating force, 
and rush. That analogy may indicate 
a mistake of the framers of our govern- 
ment in not creating, after the Divine 
pattern, a sun to rule by day, and a 
moon by night, instead of hanging up a 
lantern in the sky. That is possible. 
It seems very likely, as things are tend- 
ing. But they did what they did, and 
nothing else. They created but an 
apology for a central orb, unless, ac- 
cording to the fiction of our forensic 
rhetoricians, we resolve the stellar into 
the solar substance, and compel the 
same luminary to perform a double 
part, as ethereal politics require. Let 
it be that the fathers erred. It is not 
for us to correct their error by a greater 
wrong. Any other than a moral rem- 
edy, as we are now proving, could only 
multiply confusions, and end in ruin. 

It is impossible to define accurately 
what is not clearly conceived, or to un- 
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derstand wisely what is not accurately 
defined. Or, the imperfection of lan- 
guage may occasion greater obscurity of 
expression than exists in thought or 
purpose. This may be a proximately 
true account of the diverse government- 
al theories, and consequent political con- 
fusions and misconstructions of which 
advantage has been taken by designing 
men to divide and exasperate the coun- 
try. Technically and politically, one 
would now despair of solving our enig- 
mas, or reconciling our doctors of the 
laws. But, in a moral consideration, 
many of the difficulties vanish. For, if 
the Constitution, or the peculiar form of 
government which it established, be not, 
formally and logically, a covenant or 
league, yet it is out of question that, 
morally, the States adopting it were 
leagued by it. How otherwise did they 
become United States? If the Consti- 
tution be called a government, it was 
not a government miraculously let down 
from heaven. It was not hereditary. 
It sprung not from a single arbitrary 
and irresponsible will. No dictator, 
with sword in hand, settled it upon 
us; and its effect was not to bind 
passive, or reluctant, but willing minds 
as representatives of willing and uniting 
States. It signified their approved prin- 
ciples and rules of self-government, in 
their relation to each other, and to for- 
eign States, till they should see reason 
to alter, as they had created it. If it 
be not, technically, an agreement, but 
the result of an agreement, yet the re- 
sult, morally, implies agreement. The 
body — the formulary —lives by the 
spirit —the agreement—and is dead 
without it. Its character, however tech- 
nically defined, is what the spirit makes 
it—a federating, loving spirit which con- 
ciliates and unites, not a centralizing, 
nationalizing spirit which compels. Or, 
if it compels, it compels only inasmuch 
as the federating parties consent to be 
compelled to perform their contract 
within the prescript; not to submit, 
beyond the contract, to terms and con- 
ditions which the prescript does not rec- 
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ognize, but forbids. Outside of the 
stipulated limits the Constitution is 
mere waste paper. To give, or, by 
speculative constructions, seek to give 
it power beyond, is usurpation and op- 
pression, from whatever quarter it may 
proceed, or by whatever logical subtlety, 
political chicane, or rhetorical artifice it 
may be effected. The State, or States, 
or sections so attempting to gain advan- 
tage would violate their oaths. 

In like manner, the Constitution, 
though it be ‘the supreme law of the 
land, the laws of particular States to 
the contrary notwithstanding,’ yet is so 
not in an absolute sense, but in relation 
only to matters specifically described. 
The States uniting under the common 
bond consent, so far, to submit to its 
paramount authority. They would be 
treacherous if, within those limits, they 
should legislate or otherwise resolve in 
opposition to it, and would justly suffer 
penalty accordingly. But to call it a 
supreme law, or execute it, as such, be- 
yond the terms and limits of the agree- 
ment, is tyranny worse than absolute, 
because it presupposes the sacrifice of a 
loving spirit and the violation of plight- 
ed faith. It breaks the bond. It as- 
serts supremacy where supremacy exists 
not; but is forbidden. When one or 
more parties so presume, the other par- 
ties are absolved. Else we might have 
a worse despotism than that of Nero, 
though carried on, hypocritically, un- 
der forms of religion and law. Mr. 
Webster justified his own fame, when, 
as if in correction of former specula- 
tions which experience had proved fal- 
lacious and injurious, he so affirmed in 
regard to the destructive anti-slavery 
agitation and legislation of the North. 
He held such a fracture of the bond to 
absolve the South from its obligations. 
‘A bargain broken on one side is bro- 
ken on all sides.’ Other great men at 
the North had said to the same effect, 
upon other questions. How, morally, 
could any man do otherwise ? 

It is said that, upon such a construc- 
tion of the Constitution, our government 
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isa rope of sand. Be it so, if it were 
so made, till we can honestly and gen- 
erously make it otherwise. But are 
‘cords of love’ a rope of sand? They 
are stronger than death. On a basis 
and with a cement of public virtue, our 
government would stand forever —a 
pattern for the ages. By its moral 
power, to which, in due time, its physi- 
cal power would naturally correspond, 
it would presently control and assimi- 
late the nations, till Plato’s vision should 
be realized under the whole heaven. 
It would fulfil the millennial prophecies. 
But otherwise, if the ‘cords’ be severed, 
we drift, in darkness and storm, upon 
the rocks. What, then, does our wreck 
prove but our own wickedness —a de- 
parture from original ideas, a quenching 
of our native spirit, a criminal selfish- 
ness and overreaching ; and our conse- 
quent sufferings are but the just pun- 
ishment of our folly. To what purpose 
do the advocates of consolidation so elo- 
quently describe the irregularities that 
would ensue, but which their @ priori 
rhetoric cannot adequately figure ? They 
prove nothing but the antecedent wrong 
of transcending our articles of agree- 
ment. And they admit, morally, of no 
practical inference but of the duty of re- 
turning to our first principles, correcting 
our errors, restoring what we have de- 
stroyed, and reforming, if need be, not 
by fanatical innovations and _ political 
legerdemain, or by fire and sword —a 
Mohammedan reformation—but in truth 
and righteousness. Otherwise our great- 
est gain will be our greatest loss; our 
most brilliant victories the most dishon- 
orable defeats; and we shall become a 
proverb and a by-word among the na- 
tions. 

Tt is true that our government, with- 
out public virtue, would be a rope of 
sand. But what, without public virtue, 
would it be if the sand were turned to 
iron? What but a galling tyranny, to 
which, though revolting to all our senti- 
ments and habits, our moral necessities 
would subject us? Our revolutionary 
fathers broke such a vinculum, and we 
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Shall 


build monuments to their honor. 
their children forge a double chain, and 
bind it on their injured and protesting 


brethren? Did the evils which the fa- 
thers suffered justify all the hazards of 
a bloody war? and now for greater evils 
to their children from unfaithful and un- 
compromising fellow-heirs to their trans- 
mitted property and civil rights, shall a 
peaceful separation be followed with the 
horrors of civil and servile war? We 
honor the fathers for resisting unto death 
a petty tax on stamps and tea, with an 
exclusion from seats in parliament. Are 
their children to be denounced and crush- 
ed in refusing to admit a policy that 
would cost them, not a tax merely, but 
the capital which yields it; not a seat 
in Congress, but a safe retreat in their 
own homes; not the temporary loss of 
mere domestic comforts or civil honors, 
but the conflagration of their dwellings, 
the pollution of their wives and daugh- 
ters, the confusion of their social state, 
and the sowing of their land with salt? 
Shall they not be permitted to withdraw 
from dangers such as these, on our re- 
fusal of all pledges and guarantees for a 
better treatment, because that would 
make trouble in our courts, and halls, 
and marts, and disappoint our lust of 
power or spoils, or—which many would 
think a greater evil—vitiate their gov- 
ernmental theories? Certainly it could 
be no worse for Abraham and Lot to 
separate, like considerate men, though 
that separation disturbed all the previ- 
ous arrangements of their social state, 
than to destroy each other, and subvert 
all economy whatever in a state of war. 
What will be our record in history, if, 
having by covenant-breaking injustice 
driven our Southern brethren, whether 
wisely or unwisely, to separate from us, 
we follow them with exterminating war- 
fare? Shall we not make it evident that 
they rightly interpreted our antecedent 
selfish or fanatical designs and unright- 
eous policy, and bring upon ourselves 
the execration of posterity ? 

It is admitted that, if the Constitution 
be construed as an agreement, league, 
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compact, no State could rightfully with- 
draw from it, on account of alleged in- 
juries from other States, or greater anti- 
cipated injuries from a majority, as long 
as there should be any reasonable pros- 
pect of redress or of sufficient guaranties. 
In that respect the South may have err- 
ed. It has been ably argued that such 
reliefs should have been longer sought, 
and could have been had, within the 
Union ; that the administrators of the 
General Government had, as yet, com- 
mitted no oppressive or hostile acts, and 
should have been trusted to perform 
their oaths. It may be so; and, if so, 
the South will naturally suffer for its 
mistake. But that question is nothing 
to my purpose. It is mainly specula- 
tive. It concerns prudence rather than 
strict morality. Let it be that the South 
has erred in judgment. But the North 
had erred in principle, as well as in spirit 
and method. On its false principle it had 
elected an administration of the Govern- 
ment on a hostile platform, with a hostile 
purpose, and understood to be commit- 
ted to a hostile policy, in obedience to a 
spirit of wild, unreasoning, and vindic- 
tive fanaticism. The South thought it 
sufficient to have, for years, earnestly 
protested and solemnly forewarned. It 
seemed to see formidable evils likely to 
result from waiting till a threatened in- 
jurious policy should, through a pledged 
sectional administration of the General 
Government, become effect, when the pro- 
posed and predicted withdrawal would 
naturally be more inconvenient, if not im- 
possible. For years the North had des- 
perately striven for power to effect its 
injurious purposes, and, having gained 
it, it could not reasonably be expected 
to relinquish them. Some of the North- 
ern States had already perpetrated uncon- 
stitutional and hostile legislation against 
the rights and interests of the South, and 
had persisted, against all remonstrance, 
in the wrong. They held to a higher 
law, which obliged them to violate their 
oaths. Other Northern States had made 
no protest, nor required of the offending 
States the fulfilment of their constitu- 
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tional engagements, except by individual 
persons here and there, who were driven 
into corners. They had thus become, 
morally, partakers of the wrong; and 
the remedy, whether wisely or unwisely 
attempted, could be had, morally, against 
them all. Wherefore, at all accidental 
hazards, the South put itself upon the 
principles of equal justice and upon the 
common bond. It argued upon maxims 
that, in other applications of them, even 
Northern moralists must hesitate to ques- 
tion—that one cannot afford to live in a 
society pledged to a common courtesy, 
fidelity, and honor, when some of its 
members crowd upon his stipulated 
rights, and are sustained, or are not 
compelled to do equal justice by the 
voices of the rest, but even the general 
conscience is debauched to justify the 
wrong. He may rightfully leave it when 
he judges, agreeably to its fundamental 
principle, that a different society has be- 
come necessary to his life, liberty, or 
happiness. He has a right to his fruits 
and his goods, and to his proportion of 
the common property, making overtures 
of honorable settlement with his offend- 
ing brethren. He may defend himself 
against them when they refuse his over- 
tures, and seek to compel him to sub- 
mission by the very weapons which all 
the parties had prepared, in company, 
against outside enemies. In so doing, 
he could make an honest appeal, as did 
our common fathers, to Gop and to the 
general conscience of the world. 

It would not affect the argument, in 
such a case, by what partial sophistry 
the offending parties should seek to jus- 
tify their injurious measures. It would 
be worse than to no purpose that they 
should earnestly ptofess their love of 
equal liberty, while they should thus 
conspire to cleave it down; or how 
stoutly contend for union, while they 
should so violate the principles by which 
only it could be righteously maintained. 
‘Vain is robbery for a burnt-offering.’ 
They might be stronger than their broth- 
er, and measure their virtue by their 
strength. But might makes not right, 
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and their greatest victory would be their 
greatest loss. Nor would his bad tem- 
per or imprudent measures, which their 
injustice had provoked, and through 
which he, on his part, must suffer loss, 
diminish aught from the severity of their 
final reckoning. There is Ong, over all, 
who holds the balances in an even hand. 

It will be objected that there are great 
difficulties attending the Southern inter- 
pretations, and that the complicate ques- 
tions involved can now be resolved only 
by the sword. But to what purpose is 
this said, while there are more and great- 
er difficulties on the other side, or while 
the arbitrament of a civil war could only 
serve to aggravate confusions, from which 
deliverance would be impossible but by 
general destructions and new creations ? 
We are apt to judge in such matters 
from mistaken impulses and by deceitful 
standards. Speculative ideas, or logical 
subtleties, or supposed political necessi- 
ties, are not a sufficient offset to ethical 
principles or the facts of history. In 
reference to opposite certainties of rev- 
elation they are of no account whatever. 
The greatest apparent difficulties often 
cease to figure when viewed from a high- 
er stand-point, or criticised by a more 
scientific method. Or, however, it were 
unreasonable to expect no difficulties in 
adjusting the relations of the social state 
as things now are, whatever theory be 
supposed. The Jewish theocracy did 
not escape them; and that divine insti- 
tution fell, at length, through the vain 
speculations of the curious, the false tra- 
ditions of interested partisans and the 
blind zeal of fanatical reformers. They 
made the constitution and the laws of 
no effect, and preyed one upon another, 
till Gop thundered out of heaven. Our 
fathers certainly could not be supposed 
to excel the Jewish lawgiver. They did 
not claim that their work was perfect. 
They did not imagine that it would es- 
cape misconstructions and oppositions. 
The history of six thousand years for- 
bade such a romantic expectation. But 
they did judge that it would be a greater 
evil to centralize their ruling power, and 
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strengthen it by artificial forms, than to 
rely upon public virtue and the honor 
and fidelity of uniting States. If differ- 
ences should arise among their descend- 
ants, they hoped more from a fraternal 
spirit of forbearance and compromise 
than the more authoritative control of a 
comparatively unrestricted government. 
They did not presume that what seces- 
sion and revolution, on their own part, 
had gained, at so great a cost, would 
ever be wantonly sacrificed to a spirit of 
encroachment, jealousy, and hate, and 
the madness of a civil war. They would 
not have thrown off their comparatively 
easy yoke could they have foreseen such 
a result of freedom. They looked for no 
such bitter fruit of their honest and well- 
meant labors and sacrifices for the social 
and political advancement of mankind. 
When they adopted their Constitution, 
and especially when they incorporated 
into it subsequent amendments so clear- 
ly and fully defining the rights of per- 
sons and States, they did not imagine 
that an intelligent and professedly Christ- 
ian people could ever be so possessed 
with political rancor and fanatical delu- 
sion and madness, as to march reckless- 
ly over safeguards necessary to their own 
security and happiness, and solemnly 
pledged to be eternal. Any anticipated 
and pretended necessity for such ruth- 
less violence would have seemed to them 
also a necessity for the dissolution and 
destruction of their glorious fabric, and 
of all hope of well-balanced and regu- 
lated liberty to the end of time. 

How this fearful issue will be made 
up, men will speculate as usual, @ priord, 
to little purpose. Every theorist will 
work out the problem agreeably to his 
own ideas. The politicians, the philoso- 
phers, and theologians, who have been 
captivated by the. new lights of a pro- 
gressive age, will severally count upon a 
realization of their dreams, and the be- 
wildered masses will echo their predic- 
tions of the golden future of a recovered 
Union, an emancipated race, its amalga- 
mation with other: races, a consequently 
perfected state of earth, and the reén- 
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velopment of man in Gop. Nothing 
can yet dissipate the pantheistic illusion 
which has beguiled us. But results will 
not be likely to shape themselves to such 
antecedent reckonings. They depend not 
on the sensible causes of policy or power 
to which we vaingloriously refer them, 
but on latent moral causes which we un- 
consciously or purposely overlook. They 
will be ordered, in the providence of Gop, 
not to subserve the political or philoso- 
phical views of parties or schools, but 
the ends of his righteous government ; 
how, or where, or when, experience only 
can decide. At present all human wis- 
dom fails. Our social and political phe- 
nomena baffle the wisest calculations. 
The order of nature is reversed, and our 
confusions are worse confounded. With 
a strange and fatuous inconsistency, the 
aristocratic, slaveholding South battles 
for democratic principles, and the anti- 
slavery North, under the ensign of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, contends for a 
stronger government. The common de- 
moralization, consequent upon such ex- 
tensive and gigantic warfare, exceeds all 
thought. Foreign complications threat- 
en. Financial difficulties, past all his- 
torical precedent, accumulate. Friction 
wears out our costly machinery. Pes- 
tilence decimates our forces. Jealousies 
distract our counsels. Local and par- 
tisan interests clash; and an impatient, 
stimulated, sensation-driven public is pre- 
paring, insensibly, for any fatal plunge. 
Should the strife go on, what cannot en- 
sue—a restored republic—may be easily 
learned from the records of the past and 
from unalterable laws; for action and re- 
action are always equal, and revolutions, 
from or towards absolutism, never go 
backwards. But what our types of an- 
archy or sovereignty will be, or by what 
disintegrations and new constructions, 
they are wisest who leave to the dispo- 
sal of Hr who seeth the end from the 
beginning. His purposes will duly ripen. 
The end, while it demonstrates the vani- 
ty of human wisdom and the insufficiency 
of human strength, will exalt his person- 
ality and vindicate his righteous attri- 
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butes. Through his overturnings of suc- 
cessive worldly governments he magni- 
fies his own almighty sovereignty, and 
hastens, not politically but by special 
dispensation, to set up a kingdom that 
never shall be moved. 

To that consummation, at the winding 
up of this probationary state of the earth 
and man, the enlightened Christian will 
continually look, nothing doubting the 
predicted fulfilment of the divine coun- 
sels in the wonders and glories of the 
Messianic reign. Meanwhile, under 
whatever of this world’s apostate govy- 
ernments the Divine providence assigns 
his lot, he will be true to the pattern 
and precept which are left for him on 
the inspired record. He will render 
unto Ceesar the things that are Czesar's, 
and unto Gop the things that are Gop’s. 
He will commit no treason against the 
powers that are ordained over him. He 
will submit to the constituted authori- 
ties, though unable, with a good con- 
science, to justify their principles or 
commend their policy, till, by voice or 


Tuat the family is the root and life- 
spring of the State is evident to every 
reflecting mind, and needs only to be 
stated, to command our assent. So in- 
timate and inseparable are the relations 
of these two forms of social life, that the 
State cannot be different, in its main 
characteristics, from those of the fam- 
ilies within its bounds. As the child is 
father of the man, so the family is parent 
of the commonwealth, and the State can 
never be more or other, in the long run, 
than the aggregate or average result of 
the family intelligence and virtue or 
family ignorance and vice, within its 
limits. Legislation and government may 
sometimes repress evils or encourage vir- 
tues which were neglected by the family, 
but their influence will be temporary, 
and the average of morals and intelli- 
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vote, he can contribute to set up a better 
administration of affairs. He will con- 
tribute to no secret or public measures 
of reform that conflict with constitution- 
al laws, or natural justice, or the reveal- 
ed will of Gop. If, in the exercise of his 
Christian freedom, he seek to compose 
social strifes, he will do it, not by the 
weapons of a carnal warfare, but by a 
calm reference to the principles and 
rules of moral government, and with 
a loving, generous, and courteous spirit, 
happy if he may do aught to mitigate 
existing animosities, temper destructive 
controversies, or hasten an expected or 
desirable reform. Or if, through the 
intrinsic or adventitious difficulties of 
the case, or his own error or infirmity, 
or the prejudices and passions of other 
men, he fail of his benevolent design, he 
will submit meekly to the necessity, con- 
tent to leave himself to the candid con- 
sideration of his children, the sober cri- 
ticism of posterity, and the judgment of 
his Gop. 





STATE. 


gence in the community will always seek 
the level given them in the family. The 
rulers and citizens of the state are 
merely the sons of the families of the 
state, and they carry with them into all 
relations of life the principles and feel- 
ings which were nurtured by the family 
culture and influence. Disorder, confu- 
sicn, dissension in the commonwealth, 
are simply the croppings out, on a wider 
field, of passions and vices, which were 
nurtured in the homes of the people. 
This terrific strife, whose horrors shake 
the world, whose footprints and path- 
ways are filled with brothers’ blood, and 
whose desolations are so’wide-spread and 
deep, that centuries of peace can hardly 
repair them; this great and dreadful 
civil war, is nothing’ more than the nat- 
ural and necessary outgrowth of vicious 
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family management. I¢ is the simplest, 
truthfulest account that can be given of 
the origin of this war, to say, that it is the 
result of unwise, indulgent, and vicious 
family instruction and government. Men 
are in arms now because they were not 
duly taught and spanked, when boys. 
The self-will, pride, selfishness, and other 
bad passions of childhood, were not sub- 
dued and extirpated under family disci- 
pline, and now they are bearing their le- 
gitimate fruit in these awful scenes of 
conflict and bloodshed. 

For many years the grand evil which is 
bearing these dreadful fruits, has been 
growing among us. First we have receiv- 
ed into the bosom of the nation tens of 
thousands of ignorant, untaught, ill- 
taught,and vicious persons, who never felt 
the softening, refining, subduing influence 
of Christian family culture. Their evil 
passions unchecked, with no fixed prin- 
ciples of virtue, truth, and goodness, they 
fellinto the hands of the political gam- 
blers, to be used for their sinister pur- 
poses. And then there has been a con- 
stant tendency, among us, to overlook 
the relation of family life and training to 
the nation’s character and destiny. We 
have not felt,as we should, the far-reaching 
influence for good of wise family culture, 
and the vast mischief of neglected fam- 
ily training, to all the interests of the 
state. We look at the youthful forms 
around our firesides and family boards, 
and we think of them as our dear child- 
ren, not as the fathers and mothers of 
the future; not as the legislators, judges, 
and rulers of states. We train them 
in the hope that they may be comforts 
to us, but we are not impressed, as we 
should be, with the thought that they 
are a constituent part of the state, and 
that one of our most interesting and 
solemn duties is, to furnish our share of 
the wise and virtuous and noble-minded 
guides and rulers of the nation, in the 
grand future of its history. It is well, 
as loving parents, to endear our children 
to us, and ourselves to them, by ties that 
shall last through life. It is important, 
as Christians, to impress upon them the 
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obligations of religion and the hopes of 
eternity. But why should we forget 
that, as members of society, as citizens 
in the state, our children are to bear a 
part in sustaining the national life and 
moulding the national destiny. Why 
should we forget that as parents we are 
charged with the education and inspira- 
tion of the patriots and heroes who are 
to take this great country into their 
moulding hands, and shape and guide it 
in conformity with the high purposes of 
Providence, and the grand interests of 
humanity, freedom, and religion. The 
life of a great nation, full of vital sap, 
full of glorious hope and power, and with 
boundless possibilities of noblest attain- 
ment and progress, is one of the grand- 
est realities in the universe, and when 
we think that we are training, in our 
families, the men who are'to make or mar, 
to bless or curse, this great reality, we 
may well wonder that our impressions of 
parental obligation have been so faint 
and wayward in this regard. 

The sharp and terrible discipline 
through which this country is now pass- 
ing, is fitted to bring this subject home 
to our consciences and hearts, with an 
irresistible power. As remarked already, 
the roots of this fearful civil war were 
planted in the fruitful soil of the family, 
or overlooked and left unextirpated in 
The passions, which 
rage and blight our national heritage, 
were only a few years ago within control 
of parental discipline. If every family 
in the land had watched with pious vig- 
ilance the beginnings of these fierce 
growths, and with a firm hand had root- 
ed them out from the hearts of their 
children ; if every parent had diligently 
cultivated the spirit of gentleness, love, 
and forbearance, and repressed the spirit 
of prejudice, pride, and bitterness in the 
youthful heart, how different would have 
been the history of the nation in these 
last few years ! 

We cannot undo the past, but we may 
learn from its errors and follies the du- 
ties of the future. We have heard a 
great deal of discussion on the method 
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of reconstructing the shattered and alien 
elements of our bleeding country. Of 
one thing we may be assured, that the 
secret of all genuine and enduring re- 
construction will be found in the turn- 
ing of the hearts of parents to the right 
training of the families of the nation, 
and therefore we cannot too early, nor too 
earnestly set ourselves to the work of re- 
generating and redeeming our land from 
its sins and sorrows, by taking in hand 
the great work of wise family culture 
and discipline, and aiming to send forth, 
from the homes of the nation, a genera- 
tion of sober, thoughtful, virtuous, and 
noble-hearted youth, whose souls have 
been moulded into a pure and generous 
patriotism, broad as our own broad do- 
main, and freed forever from the narrow- 
ness, prejudice, and bitterness of former 
years.. This war may be brought to a 
close by the subjugation of one side or 
the exhaustion of both. The proclama- 
tion of peace may be pealed forth from 
the National Capital, and sounded over 
the land by ten thousand sweet-toned 
bells, and celebrated by processions and 
illuminations and feastings and dances. 
The roar of artillery may cease, and the 
weary veterans from an hundred battle- 
fields come back with songs of joy to their 
eagerly waiting homes. And after all, 
the true, heart-felt, soul-ennobling peace 
— that peace which bathes the souls of 
men and melts and fuses them into loving 
oneness, will not have come, till our fami- 
lies are taught the great principles of love, 
forgiveness, and forgetfulness of old en- 
mities and wrongs. The Union may be 
declared restored and intact, with not a 
star blotted from the azure field of the 
flag, and yet the true union will not be 
accomplished till the homes of the land 
have learned to breathe the same pray- 
ers, cherish the same principles and re- 
joice in the same hopes. From regener- 
ated homes, must the dove of peace go 
forth, and when the gentle bird perches 


-on our window-sill, with the olive-branch, 


we may be sure the angry flood is 
ended. 
As a general principle then, that the 
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state is but the aggregate of the families 
within it, and that it bears of necessity the 
character they impart to it, let us prize 
at its true value the importance of right 
and wise family culture. Let us no lon- 
ger indulge the absurd idea that a state 
or nation may be prosperous and happy, 
while a vast majority of its families are 
trained in ignorance, vice, and corruption. 
Let us not imagine that bad passions and 
principles can be indulged by our chil- 
dren, and the state escape the terrible 
consequences which such principles al- 
ways entail. Too many striking exam- 
ples instruct us. Take our own city and 
the municipal government, spending fif- 
teen millions a year, and enacting every 
degree of corruption without a blush of 
shame. Why is it? Simply because the 
families of the ignorant and the vicious 
out-vote the virtuous, under the skil- 
ful manipulation of bad men. Mackerel- 
ville, the Five Points, and the Hook, are 
too much for all the churches and schools 
and property-interests of the city. They 
make bad voters much faster than all 
right influences make good ones, and 
therefore the city government is corrupt 
to a degree that frightens all thoughtful 
men. And the only possible way, at 
present, to make the city government 
pure, is to purify and enlighten the homes 
of the ignorant and vicious, and cause 
them to train up their families in right 
principles and habits. Otherwise they 
will continue to impress their reckless 
and corrupt principles upon this govern- 
ment. 

It is here the Church, with its vast 
machinery and influence, fails so lament- 
ably and notoriously in moulding the 
character of this great metropolis. With 
its three or four hundred churches, with 
its great revenues, its learned and elo- 
quent preachers, and its numerous 
schools and other institutions, how little 
it accomplishes in behalf of the morals 
and intelligence of the masses of our pop- 
ulation. They preach to respectable well- 
to-do people, their Sunday-schools in- 
struct the children of these same people, 
and so far doa good work. But they 
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scarcely touch the masses of our toiling, 
laboring population of the poorer classes. 
They never go down into the depths of 
that mighty volume of population that 
seethes in the garrets and cellars of the 
city. It passes by the vicious, the idle, 
the ignorant families which are counted 
by tens of thousands, and who are bring- 
ing up children by hundreds of thousands, 
in all their own evil and wicked ways, 
and preparing them to out-vote us at the 
polls and wield the revenues of the city for 
the maintenance of abuses and wrongs, 
which every year grow more intolerable 
toa virtuous people. There is no help for 
this grievous evil, save in the adoption 
of a thorough system of family and home 
culture for the prolific lower classes. 
We care not whence the relief comes, 
but it seems to us that, if the Church 
would imitate Hm who went about do- 
ing good, she has a noble opportunity in 
the devising and executing of plans for 
the instruction of the families of the poor 
and ignorant, supplying the place of vir- 
tuous and enlightened parents to these 
unfortunate and neglected children and 
youth. 

Viewing the principle we are consider- 
ing in its special applicability to our times 
and circumstances, may we not urge the 
great importance of the parents’ duty to 
consecrate themselves anew to the dili- 
gent cultivation of their childrens’ hearts, 
in anticipation of the great responsibil- 
ities of the future? The parents of to- 
day are training the children, who are 
to take charge of this nation, after its 
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baptism of blood, and lead it up from 
the Red Sea of its affliction to the prom- 
ised land of rest and glory. What pe- 
culiarly noble, wise and good men should 
they be, whose office it will be to heal 
the wounds inflicted by this fearful strife, 
restore relations of confidence and love 
between alien sections, and inspire the 
national heart with pure and lofty hopes 
and aims! What peculiarly wise and 
watchful training is needed to fit our 
sons for the task before them! Every 
home in these days, should be a conse- 
crated place, a school for prophets and 
apostles of a new and nobler national 
life. Our children, thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of justice, truth, hu- 
manity, self-sacrifice and devotion to 


-Gop, should come forth in due time, 


radiant with divine hopes, and joyfully 
conscious of the responsibilities laid 
upon them, and like. Noah and his sons, 
orphans of the old world and fathers of 
the new, should accept their mission, to 
rear new altars amid the shattered shrines 
of the past, to establish a pure wor- 
ship in place of old idolatries, and to 
build on surer foundations the glorious 
edifice of the state, so rudely shaken in 
our day. May every parent feel that, for 
such tasks and responsibilities, we are 
educating the children now under our 
care. May each one feel that the years 
near at hand call for good men, wise, 
generous, large-hearted, unselfish men, 
and let us see to it that we prepare our 
children for the highest demands for the. 
future of our afflicted country. 
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Tne sublimity of nature is its vocali- 
ty. Without its vast choirs of hymn- 
ing birds and insects, nature would be 
like a voiceless Venus, like an unuttered 
opera. The agony of silence is unen- 
durable. Solitary confinement crazes 
its victim. The deaf mute is the most 
terrible of Gon’s creations ; for between 
its life and all other life there is a void 
of silence —a void that is echoless and 
joyless. Itisa pitiless fate that gives 
such imperfection to the body and 
makes of it a prison for the soul; a 
prison where the sunshine of life is 
filtered through the eyes. Dumbness 
is a physical defect of humanity only. 
Are lions ever mute from birth? Do 
not all dogs bark and horses neigh? 
The donkey brays, and the owl hoots. 

Sound is the culmination of nature’s 
potency. It can shake the Pyramids 
into fragments; and it can make men 
weep. Every man seeks, in his soul, 
for at least the slumbering echo of his 
mother’s lullaby; and when years of 
tribulation to soul and body have weak- 
ened the memories of a heart once glo- 
riously sensitive to the love embalmed 
in the songs of childhood, sung by lips 
that may be forever silent or tremulous 
with old age, it is an affecting scene to 
see how, at twilight, the low, soft music 
from wood and plain will steal into the 
weary heart and cause hot, blinding 


tears to flow. They are holy tears of . 


soul-purification. 

In the broad glare of day, when na- 
ture is lusty with vigorous outbursts of 
choral life, life that seems selfishly vo- 
ciferous and harshly discordant, the soul 
recognizes no latent ecstasy in such day- 
light minstrelsy, even if it can be in- 
duced to give it a dispassionate hearing. 
The hour is the strength, not the weak- 
ness, of a selfishness that breeds indif- 
ference to music. The thoughts and 
meditations of the day are not the 
thoughts and meditations of the night. 


It is not a feeling of apathy, but a 
complete predccupation of the mind by 
sordid thoughts, that renders man un- 
susceptible to the refining influences of 
daytime harmonies. But when in the twi- 
light of a summer day, this man, resting 
from labor, listens to the low and plain- 
tive songs of birds whose labors of the 
day are ended, to the drowsy hum of 
unseen insects whose work is just be- 
ginning, and hears the leaves fretting 
against each other as they are stirred by 
the fragrant breath of the coming night, 
there will surely flow in his unquiet 
heart emotions so pure and holy that, 
unless his nature be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with sin and hardened by it, his 
eyes will be moistened with tears and 
his weariness of soul will find relief in 
sighs. It is not unmanly to be human, 
and tears are the noblest traits of hu- 
manity. 

It is of the country that I am think- 
ing and writing ; of the natural, not the 
artificial. The country is the true reve- 
lation of the beautiful in life; the city 
is the concretion of human strength. 
The one is sublime in every feature, 
while the other is the development of 
the idiosyncrasies of individuals. Yet 
their coéxistence is almost an absolute 
necessity. In the country is purity of 
creation, purpose, and action; in the 
city we are dazzled by the glare of the 
polished artifices in which truth is im- 
bedded. A city is noisy ; never musi- 
cal. It has its peculiar sounds; but 
they lack the harmony, the vivifying 
power of the country. 

This world would be a desolate place 
in which to live, if the woods were not 
filled with minstrels in garbs of all col- 
ors, each and all jubilant with happi- 
ness; and if the meadows were not 
great emerald stages, where little great 
singers make their début and never 
miss a chorus as long as they live. It 
is a glorious fact that their voices never 
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grow tremulous with age, nor harsh and 
discordant with colds, though they sleep 
in the open air night after night. Think 
of what is given to the men, women, 
and children of this world! They may 
listen to an orchestra that has no pages 
of written music to turn; pages un- 
marked with ‘ pianissimo,’ ‘ fortissimo,’ 
and the score of musical terms to be re- 
membered by human singers. The ad- 
justment of parts is so delicately per- 
fect, and the combination of sound so 
grandly effective, that the blending of 
the bird-voices makes music a sublime 
perfection of the world. 

In her cabinet of wonders, nature pos- 
sesses nothing more pleasingly marvel- 
lous than her great music-box that plays 
thousands of dissimilar tunes, day and 
night, yet is never wound up nor be- 
comes disordered in its musical mechan- 
ism of feathered throats. To be sure it 
gives us more tunes in one month than 
in another. A bitter cold day may 
show us a little grey-suited singer chirp- 
ing lively notes from a warm, secluded 
nook in a wayside hedge, or swinging 


gaily on the tip of a tall weed and sing- 


ing as he swings. I spied one of these 
little musicians on the terribly cold 
‘New-Year’s day’ of 1864, high up 
among the leafless twigs of an oak-tree. 
He was singing, but in so feeble, discon- 
solate a strain, that the death-bearing 
wind seemed to laugh him to scorn as it 
fiercely shook the tree and ruffled his 
feathers with an angry kiss. 

Blessed with the existence of such 
grand choirs, we should rejoice that 
they are ever singing. The poor can 
always listen to a concert, morning and 
evening, in mild weather; and it is a 
mitigation of the severity of poverty 
that the music costs a poor man nothing, 
and that he can hear it in his shirt- 
sleeves, yes, even in his bed, and there- 
by be equal toa king. Nature is never 
perverse in this matter, and to all she 
gives her sweetest harmonies. 

It is at nightfall, when a summer day 
is being closed with a magnificent an- 
them, that the revelation of the intensi- 
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ty of melody from hymning choristers 
falls most softly and sweetly upon the 
ear and soothes the weary soul with 
strains of ineffable sweetness. The 
hour itself prepares the way for pensive 
reveries. The broad glare of full day 
seems to enwrap all things in such a 
severe light, such a harsh, unyielding, 
blinding illumination, as to make those 
who rush hither and thither in their 
business life wholly oblivious of the 
perfections of nature which surround 
them. Though they have ears, they 
are only used to listen to soulless words 
of business, and are closed against the 
benign influences of nature’s harmonies. 

Again, men absorb the facts of their 
own individual existences, rather than 
the most magnificent of nature’s perfec- 
tions. There is a terrible chasm be- 
tween the generosity and harsh imper- 
fections of boyhood and the supreme 
and too often polished selfishness of 
manhood. The bitter experiences of 
life make the glowing fancies of youth 
seem shameful weaknesses. Yet these 
weaknesses are the pleasantest phases 
of individualities, when they indicate 
the existence of pure purposes and no- 
ble passions. Success makes lustful 
ambitions. Most men bury the esthet- 
ics of their lives under the requirements 
of their business. When existence is 
solely a matter of dollars and cents, then 
it is false to the great plan of creation. 
The rudest savages can be swayed by 
music, though it be harsh and discord- 
ant. No man is ever utterly lost to the 
influence of melody ; and music is never 
so effective in its beneficial results as 
when it comes with the twilight. 

This succumbing to the subtle and 
intense power of the most ordinary of 
nature’s vocalists is an absolute necessi- 
ty of our existence; and every one must 
yield, and more than once, though he 
may struggle never so fiercely. At 
twilight, men become subservient to the 
peculiar and ineffable potency of the 
hour, the saddest of the day. He is a 
sinful, villainous kind of a man, from 
whom all good hath departed, who is 
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not moved by the gentle melancholy of 
such a time, when the woods and mead- 
ows are growing hushed into a holy 
ealm, and the song-birds of the day- 
time, like little children, are whispering 
to each other after they have gone to 
bed. At such an hour, I have known 
men of rough, uncouth natures, whose 
lives had been lives passed in continual 
warfare with misfortunes, to be moved 
to tears by the lonesome plaint of a 
whippoorwill. 

Because every man is amenable to 
certain laws of sympathy, nature is en- 
abled, with delicate power, to thrill the 
most obdurate heart with emotions of 
joy or sorrow. 

The man should be highly honored 
who can listen, unmoved, to narratives 
of fictitious grief and discourses of sham 
philosophy, and yet be made to weep, or 
even sigh, by the potent music of na- 
ture’s thousand voices, as they sing 
their vesper hymns. Such soul-revela- 
tions are of heaven and not of earth. 

With the spring-time of life in man 
and nature are germinated the tenderest 
affections, and the incidents of such pe- 
riods are woven into the memories of 
succeeding years, until their warp and 


. woof are resplendent with the glory of 


boyhood’s happenings. In later life, we 
feel the ineffable peace of those years of 
childhood when we listened, almost 
breathlessly, to the vocal outbursts of 
some chorister in gorgeous plumage, or 
staid and humble garb, a peace that 
seems blessed by the contrast with the 
bitter disquietudes of succeeding years. 
The days of boyhood are halcyon days, 
though, as we live them, they seem full 
of trouble. At middle age such opin- 
ions are generally changed, and childish 
griefs are regarded as the only real hap- 
piness we have experienced. 

From birth to death man is rehears- 
ing, always unconsciously, for the drama 
of the Future. If he be one of those 
delicate, nervous natures that skilfully 
mould the experiences of the Past into 
armor for protection against the giant 
evils of the Future, natures that find a 


little truth in every falsehood, that an- 
alyze evil for the good there may be in 
it, and thus discover the jewel in the 
toad’s head, he will make but few mis- 
takes in life, and such mistakes are 
easily forgiven. 

With a man’s experience of life, I 
contemplate my boyhood and the years 
that intervene between them and now. 
Time thoroughly filtrates one’s individ- 
uality, and, alas! too often leaves only 
the sediments as an indication of worth. 
There is an awful abyss between what 
is and what has been ; but it is an abyss 
that may be nobly bridged by the mem- 
ory of good deeds and pure, unselfish 
thoughts. By this bridge we may travel 
back and forth, from middle age to youth, 
and see again and again the places where 
we failed in unworthy ambitions, and the 
green and pleasant resting-places where 
we achieved great good for others. It is 
a terribly wicked life that affords no 
abutments for such a bridge. 

I care not how hard may be the crust 
imprisoning the nobility of a boy’s na- 
ture, it can be penetrated and his soul 
be thrilled by twilight harmonies. A 
man may be cruelly beaten and bruised 
and made callous by misfortune, yet 
have a glorious weakness in his nature 
that will be revealed by the influence of 
music, breathed during the minutes 
when it is neither day nor night, only 
the coming of the night. 

To cheer the bitter struggles of ma- 
turer years, there are pleasant memories 
of the years of childhood, when there 


“was not an ill but had its panacea even 


in a mother’s kiss. In my happiest 
reveries I am often overwhelmed with 
feelings of delight as I recall the inci- 
dents of my youth. There is one pic- 
ture upon which I love to dwell. Sitting 
in the twilight, I close my eyes, and this 
picture is vividly recalled. 

Twilights at Maple Grove! I can 
never forget them. They have not their 
equal. The Grove, in itself, was a beau- 
tiful place, and it affords the most bliss- 
ful remembrances of my earlier life 
before my nature was soiled by the un- 
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worthiness of succeeding years. All 
other places and times and reminis- 
cences yield to that period and that 
place the supremacy. The old, un- 
painted house, on a heavily grass-cov- 
ered knoll, that sloped downwards to 
the flower-garden in front, and to the 
field of martial corn on the left, is as 
vividly before my eyes as though it 
were last night, and not a score of 
years ago, that I sat on the door-step of 
polished oak, and, looking through the 
rifts in the grove of tall maples, and 
across the broad savanna, saw the shim- 
mering water of the distant lake and the 
twinkling lights in the village on its 
banks. I do not like to believe that 
years, not hours, have passed since 
sitting on that threshold, I dreamily 
listened to the low, murmuring song of 
nature, as the gloaming melted into 
darkness, and the tall trees afar off 
stood against the western horizon like a 
huge wall of sapphire. 

A few hundred feet in the rear of the 
house is a limestone ledge; a ledge 
porous with caverns, where, once upon a 
time, clear rivulets gushed from crevices 
in the rocks, and bubbled and flashed 
and foamed on their journey through 
the world, though they always lost 
themselves in the lake or in the great 
marsh that so needed purification. At 
the doors of these caverns the strangely- 
shaped moccasin-flower keeps a sentinel 
watch and ward over imprisoned echoes, 
Yet this ledge is not voiceless, nor have 
the water-fays deserted their palaces ; 
for, in my dreamy lassitude, I hear the 
melody of a gurgling brook falling in 
mimic cascades ; it frets in pettish way- 
wardness against its rocky channel, 
overhung with elder-bushes and willows 
that dip to the kiss of the water; and I 
see the silvery thread of the stream re- 
viving the great green plain before me. 
I can hear the soft whirr of the tiny 
water-wheel, and I know how merrily 
its blades are tossing upwards the 
sparkling drops. There are half a 
dozen of these singing brooks, whose 
voices commingle and make the slum- 
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brous air vibrate with their low mur- 
murs. From grassy lairs in garden, 
grove, and corn-field comes the night 
carol of the cricket, ‘an evening revel- 
ler, who makes his life an infancy, and 
sings his fill” The three clear and 
sharply-defined intonations of the katy- 
did grow painfully monotonous, and 
drown the drowsy hum of the house-fly 
circling to its night’s repose.. These 
cries become fiercer and fiercer, as if 
each utterance were an incentive to 
another of more prolonged sharpness. 
‘Chirp—chirp! chirp—- chirp!’ ‘ Katy- 
did! katy-did!’ are the intermingled 
alarums. In rain or shine the cricket 
pipes its vigorous song as if it were 
the grandest of all pszeans. I bear no 
malice towards these insect vocalists, 
whose lives, though brief as a breath, 
are lives of song. They are as requi- 
site to the perfect rendition of nature’s 
oratorios and her songs of joy as the 
violoncello is necessary to the orchestral 
performance of operas conceived and 
expressed by man. These ugly, short- 
lived vocalists, these shrilly-piping crick- 
ets and katy-dids are indispensable per- 
formers ; they are the sharps and flats in 
all of Gop’s unwritten music. You may 
crush them between two fingers; but 
you silence a contented, cheerful voice, 
and murder one of Gon’s most faithful 
little choristers. 

It seems a sad fate that our little 
household friends, the crickets, must 
die just when we begin to love them. 
They have made the old-timed fire- 
places musical with the utterances of 
their contentment. Yet if, perchance, 
they strayed within range of the vision 
of a keen-eyed bird, their voices were 
mercilessly hushed, while their little 
bodies fed their rapacious captors. Thus 
life battles against life. Death is the se- 
quence of life, and destruction the inev- 
itable result of creation. Self is the 
colossus of iconoclasts. Man carves and 
breaks, makes and mars, builds up and 
pulls down. In nature is the true life; 
but the object of such life, in each par- 
ticular class, is the extinction of life in 
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other classes. To the strongest of such 
destroyers death is life, and to the weak- 
est life is death. 

No brook runs so clearly but that a 
shower may make it turbid ; and no hu- 
man life is lived whose purity is not pol- 
luted by causes that are in themselves 
pure. The purest-minded religionist is 
the most vindictive persecutor of believ- 
ers in other creeds than his own. Be- 
cause the principles of creation are in- 
comprehensible, that man is foolishly 
irrational who, uninspired by Gop, en- 
deavors to expound His mysteries. It 
is the fashion of a few people whose am- 
bition is to re-create society and furnish 
their own theories and principles as the 
foundation of a new system of things, 
who rail against the old because it is 
not new, and who vociferously praise 
the new if it happen to be garnished 
with their own ideas, as if they were 
diamonds of truth—it is the practice of 
such reformers to endeavor to inculcate 
their doctrines somewhat after the man- 
ner that a laborer macadamizes a road. 
They take some palpable weakness in 
existing forms of society, take it be- 
cause it is weak and promises an easy 
success, and with pestles of fierce in- 
centives they strive to, pound into it 


‘their own ideas, which they would after- 


wards overspread with a layer of pleas- 
ing sophistry, just to hide the crevices, 
But some of these prominent weakness- 
es prove to be stubbornly elastic; and, 
sending back the weapon that strikes 
them, they wound or kill the would-be 
regenerator. 

The paradoxes of nature are mani- 
fold; and to the sublimest doctrines of 
all delusions they are as formidable as a 
two-edged sword. . 

The deep hush of the twilight is often 
broken by the slow, monastic basso of 
some Pecksniffian frog, or the piping 
treble of his infant son, or the subdued 
‘lullaby’ of his spouse, as she fondly 
and proudly contemplates the: family 
circle, fit subject for the camera of some 
curious artist. 

Notwithstanding my efforts, I have 
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failed to discover the place of hibernation 
of these agile reptilian croakers, that in 
summer enliyen, by their gruff voices, 
the ditches by the road-side, the great, 
broad marshes and lonely pools in im- 
penetrable thickets. If they die natural 
deaths, their obituaries are never pub- 
lished, nor their graves revealed to the 
eye of man. I often see their bodies, 
stripped of their motley attire, bereft of 
the beauty of their race, exhibited with 
a display of exquisite culinary esthetics 
upon platters in the show-windows of 
restaurants. They were ice-cool frog- 
gies that, not long before, had disported 
themselves on green banks and plashed 
in still waters, and been the reptilian 
naiads of many a secluded pool. My 
murdered friends, ready for the kitchen ! 
I have never seen a frog in winter; but 
I suppose they repress, during that sea- 
son, the musical emotions of their na- 
tures, and patiently await the presence 
of the spring, when they will make their 
hundredth or thousandth reippearance 
before the audience of the world. I do 
not believe our puffy musical friends 
ever die a natural death. They are too 
gruffly good-humored to maintain inter- 
necine wars; and it is only the French- 
man who eats them because he likes 
them. It puzzles me to know where 
their bodies—never mind their souls, if 
they have any—go when they die. 
They deserve Christian burial, out of re- 
spect to the position they maintain in 
the orchestra of nature. 

To these few performers, who seem to 
be tuning their throats for a chorus, is 
added, a little later, the doleful hooting 
of the sapient-visaged owl, (fit subject 
only for the taxidermist, ) and the mourn- 
ful wail of the restless night-hawk, as it 
flits hither and thither, wildly and un- 
gracefully, like a winged shadow. Like 
troublous thoughts, these hawks are 
everywhere about me. Now I hear their 
wild lament shrieked high up in the 
windless heavens, like the cry of a lost 
soul rushing to its Maker ; again the bird, 
phantom-like, rises at my feet as I walk, 
and glides away into obscurity. With a 
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sad cry of unrest, this bird keeps discon- 
solately aloof from every thing not of its 
kind. Its one unvarying cry is a dirge 
among the joyful melodies of the night. 
In thy form, if in any, lonely bird of the 
gloaming, will be imprisoned the unre- 
pentant souls of those condemned to 
eternal lamentations for the wickedness 
of their life! In such shapes, lonesome, 
mourning, and unresting, may be expi- 
ated the crimes of an unworthy exist- 
ence. 

The twilight deepens, and I can count 
the stars—‘ the poetry of heaven’—that 
are sparkling in the arched infinity above 
me. I hear the drowsy hum of thou- 
sands of unseen insects as they join in a 
song of acclamation. I can dimly dis- 
cern clouds of ephemeral flies that rise 
and fall like the long swell of mighty 
waters. It is not a hallelujah of loud 
joy that I hear on such a night, but an 
anthem of peace. The soul is soothed 
into dreamy ecstasy by the latent fervor 
of the chorus. Every few minutes a 
clumsy bug strikes against the house, 
and I hear his ‘armor-plates click as he 
falls heavily upon the flagging. The 
concert is soon at the height of its power, 
and the strains of minstrelsy are heard 
in every spot. But as night stealthily 
overspreads the woods and fields, many 
sounds become hushed. The grand or- 
chestra of nature sleeps, excepting a few 
performers that are always practising 
their parts. They are tuning their 
throats in distant meadows, or feebly 
croaking a dismal refrain in the depths of 
the lonely wood. Over the listener steals 
a feeling of loneliness—a pleading of the 
soul for an undefinable something ; and 
it is a glorious and redeeming weakness, 
if the tears do flow at the memories 
evoked from the past by the solemn sad- 
ness of music at nightfall. Such minutes 
of pulsating melody make a crucible in 
which to test the purity of man’s nature. 
There is no harshness of demeanor, no 
rigidity of feature, no grossness of 
thought that will not succumb to and 
be softened and purified by the ineffable 
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influence of such an hour and such sur- 
roundings. 

With increasing years, just when the 
character of a person is lingering between 
the developed foibles of the boy and the 
latent potency of the man, comes a 
‘dream of strong though stripling love, 
with deep, low murmurs on its lips, 
sighing fond names and talking rich, ripe 
words ;’ it comes to hallow the hour of 
twilight, and make nature’s music chord 
with the song of joy in the heart. It 
may be the song of an ephemeral happi- 
ness; but very few can truthfully pro- 
claim that they have not experienced its 
existence. At eighteen, one is likely to 
be exceedingly susceptible to the graces 
of girlhood, and to succumb to an inex- 
plicable yet omnipotent fascination. 

To arrive at the age of twenty without 
having loved, may be a sort of good for- 
tune; yet to the one who, at the age of 
eighteen, has suffered the pangs of early 
love, such misfortune would constitute 
his happiness. The’ future has no ter- 
rors for him, absorbed as he is in a de- 
votion that will seem, later in his life 
and when his brain is clearer, like a vis- 
ion of pleasant foolishness. Now he 
lives in the consciousness that he loves 
and is beloved. To him such knowledge 
is earth and heaven. He is thrilled with 
the birth of strange emotions—of feeble 
passions. He never doubts the endur- 
ance of his or her love. He never asks 
himself: ‘ Why do I love her?’ What 
birds can coo as sweetly in their ‘ castles 
in the air’ as coo these lovers, walking 
together under the leaves, and into and 
out of the lights and shadows of the 
twilight? Life seems very glorious to 
such dazed dreamers. They care noth- 
ing for any music but that of their own 
voices ; and the songs of gladness that 
are uttered by the minstrels of woodland 
and meadow fall unheeded on their ears. 
They walk abroad at nightfall, and in 
the pleasant gloaming, when day and 
night kiss and part for a few hours, are 
supremely selfish. 

It is summer-time with birds and boy. 
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Yet the birds may murmur the most ex- 
quisite music ; insects may vaguely circle 
in the still air and drowsily hum their 
evening song; waters may ripple glee- 
fully, and trees rustle their sibilant 
notes; nature may utter the grandest of 
vesper hymns with an hundred voices ; 
and still unmoved, the loving pair will 
wander slowly and unappreciatingly in 
grove and meadow, moved only by their 
own emotions. Their chatter is discord, 
their presence a profanation. When I 
behold such affectionate couples, I judge 
them charitably, because I remember 
such incidents in my own boyhood. 
They can no more help evincing such 
miserly egotism than they can help hav- 
ing hearts. If such twilights of bliss for 
them were not evanescent but perpetual, 
their life would be the divinest of duets. 
Alas! the awakening may be as sad as 
itis sure. There will be an aching at 
the heart for a few days or months, and 
the boy recklessly plunges into the 
harsh realities of life. 

At this age the affections are plastic, 
and easily moulded by whims. But this 
plasticity enables succeeding passions to 
smooth out many early impressions, and 
until the love of maturer years shall 
burn and sear the heart with its fierce 
intensity of passion, there will be noth- 
ing so ephemeral in intellectual natures 
as the existence of this love of boyhood. 
Like'the thistle-down, almost any hand 
may seize it; but it needs only a zephyr 
from rosy lips to breathe it forth once 
more upon its journey in search of a 
sure abiding place. For the lover there 
is no music at nightfall so sweet as the 
voice of the woman he loves. Nature 
and her choristers are nothing to him. 
He is deaf. His being is surcharged 
with delicate emotions. The fascination 
broken, he returns to the contemplation 
of actualities. A new era in his life is 
begun; and the labor of fashioning the 
boy into the man approaches comple- 
tion. 

At the age of twenty-five, the chry- 
salis is broken, and there is revealed the 
man. He hears, sees, and reads things 
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with a very different appreciation from 
that which characterized him when he 
was eight or ten years younger. The 
foundations of a man’s moral and phy- 
sical life are firmly laid by the time he 
is twenty-five or thirty. He will be so 
changed that you cannot justly judge 
him by the promises of his childhood. 
He is lingering between the summer and 
autumn of life. Of what character shall 
be the music at nightfall, now that he 
has journeyed so rapidly towards the 
meridian of life? In the phases of his 
boyhood he has listened with rapturous 
delight to the exquisite melody of the 
choristers of spring, and heard with his 
heart the loved voice of one whom he 
had chosen for an idol before which to 
fall down and worship. These formed 
the ecstasies of his twilights when he 
was a bay. There has been a gradual 
but certain transformation since that pe- 
riod. There has ensued physical and 
mental maturity that make the strength 
of individuality. Now, when experience 
has given him depth of judgment and 
comprehensive views of men and things, 
and banished the many glowing yet de- 
lusive fancies of his youth, what has 
been the supreme perfection or imper- 
fection of his life when he shall seat 
himself in the twilight: of his thirtieth 
birthday? Will he sit alone, listening 
to the shrill lamentations of the wind, or 
the monotonous falling of the rain, that 
is the soft and solemn dirge of nature 
over her dying and dead beauties ? 

There can be none of the olden glories 
of the nightfall—without tears of purifi- 
cation. Rerhaps, like the minstrels of 
the spring-time, he has mated. Then in 
his ears will sound the blessed music of 
the voice of an idolized wife, and he will 
be charmed by the gleeful prattle of the 
babe upon his knee. Can there be sweet- 
er strains than these to break the solemn 
silence of the gloaming? There will 
rule in his heart, at this hour, either ty- 
rannical feelings of loneliness, or exqui- 
site sensations of happiness created by 
those lives, mother and child, that bless 
him, and by him are blessed. 
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If loneliness be triumphant, then pity 
him, good people! For he had better 
be deaf, insensible, dead, if he, cannot 
evoke from the mingling light and dark- 
ness any sound that may flow into his 
soul like a great rush of light into a 
darkened room. 

The birds have mated, and with their 
birdies have flown to warmer skies. The 
restless, droning inseets are dead. The 
trees are no longer tongued with music- 
haunted leaves, that not long ago caught 
the notes of drowsy birds drolly chirp- 
ing themselves to sleep. The earth and 
the head are whitened, the one with 
winter snows and the other with the 
frosts of old age. ‘Jl y a plus de séve 
Solle et Combre flottante dans les jeunes 
plants de la forét; il ya plus de feu 
dans le vieux ceur du chéne, writes the 
sentimental Lamartine. If you apply 
the assertion to human nature it is false ; 
for the heart would consume itself or be 
withered by the heat of fierce passions 
that would evaporate the sap, and make 
the ‘ floating shade’ worse than that of 
the upas-tree. What did the fire in 
Dean Swift's heart—Dean Swift, whose 
life, to all others, was, like a simoom, 
blasting, devastating, wounding with 
bitter words? It took the kindly sap of 
humanity away frem heart and head, 
and made the latter like the withered 
tree-top. 

Old age possesses us because there is 
no longer fuel to feed the passions of 
youth. When the fire flickers and dies, 
then the man dies. Many an old man 
feeds‘ his fire with the cinders, the mem- 
ories left from other burnings. One 
must vigilantly guard such supplies. As 
he lives his life, so will his resources in- 
crease or diminish. Let him take heed 
that in his youth he do not scorch purity 
by the flames fed by impurity! There 
are twilights so dark that there is no 
music; so dark that the sitter in the 
shadows may see the imperfections of 
his life, the deformities of his soul, by 
the fierce flames of his base passions. 

If the man who, in boyhood, was 
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thrilled with ineffable delight as he heard 
in the twilight the solemn sweetness of 
earth’s evening hymn, and whose vile 
ambitions were sublimated by the co- 
existent and blending beauties of day 
and night, is, in his middle age, a rest- 
less, unsatisfied being, with no wife to 
sing him the idyls of her great love, no 
children’s voices to cheer his heart, then 
his life has been lived with little or no 
good to himself or to the world. If the 
music at nightfall to which he listened 
in boyhood did pulsate with subtle and 
potent purity, it has availed nothing ; 
though it ought to have taught him that 
there is no harmony so grand and sub- 
lime to the souls of craving men and 
women as the voices of those whom we 
purely and ardently love. 

Is not this truth revealed by nature ? 
He is the worst of bigots who will not 
receive her solemn inculcations of divine 
truths, even though they are warbled by 
insignificant singers whose voices sepa- 
rately may make the harshest of notes, 
yet in concert commingle and give sub- 
limity to the chorus. Ifa man has not 
the voice of a loved one to rejoice his 
lonely heart in the evening of life, when 
the twilights are so very brief and the 
nights so very long, then his life is a 
miserable failure, and the dreams of his 
boyhood are unrealized, and the promises 
of his youth unfulfilled. In the nightfall 
of his life, when his soul is chilled by 
the shadows of the coming death, there 
is not the voice of a loved one to cheer 
him with its music until he shall hear 
songs sung by angel choirs! It is a 
bitter sorrow to live alone; but to die in 
solitude, unwhispered to the grave, is 
the most terrible of fates. 

Music at the nightfall of our lives is 
but the sad sequence of the music to 
which we dreamily listened in our youth. 
It is but the miserable overture that 
precedes our journey to that realm of 
souls where there is eternal day, and 
the music that is heard as we cross the 
threshold of the temple is the song of 
eternal love. 
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BY THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Hvurrau for Massachusetts ! 
Let her glory roll along ! 
Till all the world shall catch it up, 
And swell it into song! 
Hurrah for all her valleys! 
Where the sires of Freedom trod ; 
And her hoary hills and mountains 
That are looking up to Gop! 
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She remembers, she remembers 
How her martyred fathers died! 

r How the might of monarchs fettered 

yj : Spirits true and spirits tried ! 

How the Pilgrim Fathers battled 
With the tide and tempest’s shock, 

Ere they marched through Freedom’s Temple, 

O’er its threshold — Plymouth Rock. 


And she hears the shrieks of Freedom 
I In her struggles to be free, 
And the wail of wives and orphans 
In their homes beyond the sea; 
And is roused by Freedom’s battles, 
Which her patriot fathers won — 
By the brave defence at Bunker, 
And the strifes at Lexington. 





She has loved our mother-nation 

"Mid the sunshine and the storm ; 
She will battle all creation 

To defend that mother’s form! 
She has met the foe of Freedom 

As the Shepherd did Gottaun, 
And has smote the mighty monster 
With an avalanche of fire. 
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What shall conquer — what shall sever 
While she guards the Nation now ? 
Let the old Bay State forever 
Wear the bays upon her brow! 
: Let her deathless deeds of glory 
j Roll o’er valley, hill, and plain, 
i Till Atlantic learns the story, 
And repeats it o’er the main! 
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Let it echo! let it echo 


O’er Nevada’s peaks of snow; 
Let it thunder over Europe, 

That the living world may know 
That the Right with Might shall conquer, 

And, though crushed with wounds and woes, 
Freedom proud defiance flingeth 

In the face of all her foes. 
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BY MARY -A. 


HOWE. 





CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
A PUZZLE. 

Days numbered themselves with the 
things of the past, giving Mr. Althorp no 
second opportunity of questioning the 
youth who had unconsciously revealed 
more regarding his sister’s condition than 
she would willingly have had known. 

‘It is no more than neighborly to drop 
in,’ thought the considerate proprietor of 
Rock Hill, and in he accordingly dropped. 

Abby showed him into the sitting-room, 
where sat Miss Mosby in a capacious 
easy-chair, a white wrapper and crimson 
shawl loosely draped about her, and her 
abundant hair flowing back in wavy rip- 
ples, caught and restrained in the meshes 
of a silken net. Without rising, she 
languidly placed her hand in his. 

‘Illness must plead my excuses, Mr. 
Althorp ; it is the first time I have been 
down-stairs for weeks, and I cannot af- 
ford to waste my scant supply of strength 
in mere ceremonious observances.’ 

‘Do not exert yourself on my account. 
I did not in the least anticipate the pleas- 
ure of seeing you; but thought I would 
run in for a game with your father, whom 
I have not lately seen.’ 

‘I am glad you came; [ have been 
wishing to thank you for the delicious 
basket of fruit you so kindly sent me.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear that it proved 
delicious, and that you are improving in 





health. I trust that your illness is no 
longer serious.’ 

‘It never has been so— nothing worse 
than an attack of the influenza, that has 
been so prevalent. The doctor says he 
never knew it so common, and supposes 
it to be partly owing to these long east- 
erly storms setting in so soon after the 
mild balmy September weather. My 
case has given him more trouble than 
most of the others, because it was com- 
plicated by an inflammatory sore throat, 
rendering it almost impossible to take 
any thing in the way of food, until my 
digestive organs became so impaired 
through inaction that it was difficult to 
make them go to work on any terms.’ 

From her evident anxiety to ac- 
count for her indisposition on purely 
physical grounds, Buckwood Lee would 
have drawn inferences very different 
from those educed by his matter-of-fact 
cousin, who was so little versed in the 
intricate convolutions of feminine nature 
as to attribute none but the most obvi- 
ous meaning to the words of the speak- 
er. 

‘I hope, now that difficulty has been 
overcome, that your improvement may 
be all your friends could reasonably ex- 
pect.’ 

‘Thank you; there is no doubt but 
your kind wishes will be realized.’ 

‘I received a letter from Buckwood 
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Lee, this morning,’ said Mr. Althorp 
changing the subject of remark, ‘ and he 
desired me te say to you that he trusted 
you no longer harbored resentment 
against him, and that any assurance to 
that effect on your part would be grate- 
fully received.’ 

Her look grew wistful, and a shade of 
sadness clouded her face. 

‘I bear your cousin no ill-will, Mr. 
Althorp ; but I am very weak, and must 
entreat you to spare me all unpleasant 
allusion that reminds me painfully of 
the past.’ 

‘I beg pardon ; but thought you would 
be pleased to learn that he had safely 
reached Washington, and will soon be on 
the way to his ultimate place of destina- 
tion. The whole tenor of his writing at- 
tests the cordial estimation in which he 
holds the friends who, though out of 
sight, are not out of mind.’ 

‘When I am a little stronger, I shall 
be glad to hear that fortune favors him, 
but just now I am forced to avoid the 
slightest cause for agitation.’ 

Her head drooped wearily against the 
cushioned back of her chair, and as her 
eyes closed, revealing the delicate tracery 
of veined net-work on their transparent 
lids, he saw more clearly than thereto- 


‘ fore the ravages produced by an insidi- 


ous disease. 

“If I have said any thing to pain you, 
the pain was unintentionally given,’ he 
earnestly protested. 

‘Such a trifle hurts me now, that Iam 
forced to entreat the forbearance of all 
who approach me,’ she frankly admitted. 
‘I suppose you have heard of the exact- 
ing irritability of convalescence; be 
thankful that you have not to learn by 
actual experience how hard it is to bear, 
how impossible to subdue. Have pa- 
tience with me awhile until I can once 
more meet, the brunts of existence fairly 
and squarely, instead of shirking them, 
as I do at present, if I can.’ 

An expression mingled of tenderness 
and regret stole to his face. 

‘Will she be gentle and winning then, 
as now?’ he half forebodingly asked him- 
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self; or will buoyant health once more 
rouse her to ambitious schemes of con- 
quest ?’ 

‘Why do you look at me so fixedly, 
Mr. Althorp ?’ 

‘I was thinking that if you would 
but be always genial and lovable as now, 
claiming and reciprocating kindly of- 
fices, instead of attracting but to repel—’ 

‘What then, Mr. Althorp ?’ 

‘Then I should find courage to say to 
you what has been, and must still re- 
main unspoken.’ 

A bright spot of red shot into her pre- 
viously colorless cheek. 

‘It is always the woman who is to 
blame, never the infallible despot of the 
dominant sex who can so easily place her 
in a false position, and who is so ready 
to accuse her of misdoing if she does not 
extricate : 

The ‘speaker paused abruptly at her 
father’s entrance. 

‘Happy to see you, Althorp, if I did 
stop to finish stamping my checks — a 
man can’t draw his own deposits out of 
bank, now-a-days, without tossing a sop 
to the war-dogs, you know — before hon- 
oring the arrival of so great a stranger as 
you have become. You are not to talk to 
Sallie, who is too tired to entertain com- 
pany. I will bring the chess-board, and 
she can watch the game if she will do so 
without speaking.’ 

The interest of the game was greatly 
enhanced to one of the players by the 
knowledge of the dark intelligent eyes 
following his moves; the keen percep- 





.tions calculating his chances of success. 


The outer door opened without any 
summons from the bell, and entered, 
with step alert and jaunty air, the 
shoulder-strapped individual toward 
whom Mr. Althorp by no means char- 
itably inclined. 

‘Heartily glad to see you, Captain 
Wilbor,’ said the host, warmly grasping 
the hand of the new-comer, while Miss 
Mosby manifested an exuberance of de- 
light at his appearance that Mr. Althorp 
mentally criticised as unbecoming if not 
positively indecorous. 
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‘I have brought you a bouquet lovely 
enough for Hebe’s adorning,’ said the 
Captain, bowing low to the lady; ‘and 
but ask in return that my humble gift find 
place beside those treasured scarlet leaves 
that could have been reached by none 
but a yenturesome hand. Ahme! what 
risks do we not run to win the guerdon 
of woman’s approving smile — not the 
incredulous one you wear now, my love, 
in spite of which I know you are one 
with me at heart.’ 

‘What bare-faced effrontery,’ severely 
to himself remarked Mr. Althorp. 

‘Our battery leaves to-morrow,’ con- 
tinued the speaker, ‘and although I have 
fifty ways to run to-night, I could not go 
without a last look at you, my dear.’ 

Mr. Althorp scowled. 

‘Do not suffer me to interrupt your 
game, gentlemen; go on, I insist. We 
can entertain each other, I’ve no doubt, 
without disturbing you.’ 

‘No doubt of it, Captain, but it tires 
Sallie to talk.’ 

‘She shall not talk ; I have so much to 
say that I will not leave her a chance to 
slip in a word edgewise.’ 

The dauntless officer drew a chair to 
the lady’s side, and turning his back on 
the players with a well-bred apology, 
commenced conversation in an under- 
tone. 

Mr. Althorp’s attention wandered from 
the mimic knights amenable to his con- 
trol to the real knight who was master 
of the situation, and his chances of suc- 
cess in the game momentarily diminished. 

There was a pause in the hum of 
voices, and Miss Mosby suddenly. rose, 
pressing her hand to her temples. 

‘I have overtaxed my strength by sit- 
ting up too long,’ she explained, leaning 
on the back of a chair for support, ‘and 
you will excuse me if I go back to my 
room.’ 

‘Most certainly, my dear. Do not ex- 
ert yourself to apologize. Lean on my 
arm, or if you are unable to walk, I will 
carry you up-stairs.’ 

Mr. Althorp was actually aghast at 
the creature’s audacity. 
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‘Your arm will be sufficient,’ quietly 
rejoined Miss Mosby, as with a murmur- 
ed ‘Good-night’ she left the room. 

There was the creak of the officer’s 
boots on the stairs ; a brief pause, which, 
to one hearer at least, did not seem brief, 
on the landing above ; and with few words 
of leave-taking, Captain Wilbor left the 
house.: It is almost needless to say 
that Mr. Althorp did not win the rub- 
ber. 

Next afternoon he called across the 
fence to Ned Mosby, who was raking to- 
gether leaves in the garden : 

‘ How is your sister, to-day ?’ 

‘She is not as well,’ replied the lad, 
approaching his questioner. 

‘Too much company last evening,eh ?’ 

‘I did not know that she saw any one. 
I went in town yesterday, and staid all 
night with Seth Chase after we had been 
to the War Panorama.’ 

‘ That accounts for me not seeing you 
when I dropped in for a game at chess 
with your father. You missed another 
guest, too, a young officer, Captain Wil- 
bor, if I remember his name rightly.’ 

‘A young officer! that is a good one, 
and would tickle Uncle Wilbor famous- 
ly ; for he is as jolly and wide awake as 
he was when I can just remember him 
whittling darts for my sling and pegs for 
mytop. I think it was really noble of 
him to volunteer when government could 
no more compel him to enlist than it 
could me—that is, without raising the age 
of those liable toconscription. He used 
to be a dentist, and father says he 
couldn’t have got out a better advertise- 
ment than the splendid specimen of 
dental art he carries about on exhibition. 
i might tell you something else, only it 
seems ill-natured, and perhaps doesn’t 
interest you.’ 

‘Go on, and not spoil a good story for 
relations’ sake.’ 

‘ Well, he invented a hair-wash, not a 
dye by any means, but simply a coloring 
vegetable compound that changes iron- 
grey to a niceshadeof brown. He applies 
it to his own hairjust for the sake of prov- 
ing to his customers that it will not injure 
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the most delicate skin or soil the finest 
fabric.’ 

‘He is very considerate.’ 

‘He is really. You ought to see all 
the pains he takes to tutor Sallie into a 
fashionable fine lady. He is never tired 
of finding fault with her plain style of 
dressing, and with the way she does up 
her hair in braids, when it’s all the rage 
to have it scraped straight back from the 
_ forehead and all bag down bebind. She 
did roll it over the things they call ‘rats’ 
one day when we were expecting the Cap- 
tain out, and, O my ! how homely she did 
look. I wouldn’t have you think that he 
reproves her from any spirit of unkind- 
ness, for it isn’t so. He thinks it his 
duty, I suppose, to give her the benefit 
of his advice because he stood sponsor 
at herchristening. It is only when they 
are by themselves that he lectures her; 
before folks he talks compliments and 
flummery just like a young man.’ 

Mr. Althorp turned away with a com- 
ical expression of countenance, saying to 
himself: ‘If aman wasn’t blind as a bat 
when he gets a foregone conclusion in his 
eye, how much more rational a being he 
might become !’ 

The convalescent improved so slowly, 
that, in compliance with the recommend- 
ation of her medical adviser, she went to 
spend a month with the family of an aunt, 
where it was hoped the companionship 
of lively young cousins might rouse her 
from the state of listless despondency 
that seriously retarded her progress to- 
ward recovery. 

It was a dreary season of the year-:; 
the times were out of joint ; the deserted 
aspect of his neighbor’s premises forlorn 
in the extreme ; and Mr. Althorp inclined 
to melancholy. A series of fitful, gusty 
storms, accompanied by searching winds 
that pierced to the very marrow, had 
followed in dismal succession the genial 
lull of the Indian Summer’s gentle fare- 
well; and merciless Autumn gales tore 
from half-nude branches the dun, sere 
foliage that had erst so tenderly draped 
them in mantles of living green. 

Out-doors pleased him not, nor in- 
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doors either. The daily papers that had 
formerly proved an unfailing source of 
interest for leisure hours, now so teemed 
with accounts of the misery, disease, 
and destitution which must always be 
the concomitants of war waged on so 
gigantic a scale as the contest now des- 
olating our once happy land, were scarcely 
calculated to enliven one on sombre medi- 
tations bent. 

Miss Mosby returned at the expiration 
of her allotted term of absence — returned 
too with a faint bloom on her cheek, and 
something of the old sparkle in her eye, 
as he discerned by the casual glimpses 
that he was able to obtain of her. Not 
satisfied with these, he asserted his neigh- 
borly prerogative by an early call; and 
was received by the lady with an ease 
and graciousness of self-possession, that, 
while it freed him from all sense of re- 
straint or embarrassment, filled him with 
a vague perception of loss and regret. 
He felt intuitively that her manner was 
too open and unreserved, her eyes meet- 
ing his with a frank fearlessness of ex- 
pression, proving that in their transpa- 
rent depths lurked no hidden conscious- 
ness to be carefully veiled from his 
searching gaze. This unaffected indif- 
ference was scarcely more to his liking 
than the coquetry that had once singled 
him out as its victim ; and the image of 
Buckwood Lee, as the cause of this 
change in demeanor, obtruded itself 
upon his mental vision. 

‘A strong attachment,’ thought he, 
‘may have subdued the natural frivolity 
and heartlessness of her nature. I will 
read Buckwood’s last letter aloud to her, 
and mark its effect.’ 

Then to her : 

‘I have tidings from Lieutenant Lee. 
Would you like to hear what he has to 
say for himself?’ 

‘Very much ; I thank you.’ 

He read as follows: 


‘My Goop Covsin: Here,contrary to all ex- 
pectation, we still remain where we tempora- 
rily. pitched our tents at Arlington Heights, 
the estate of three thousand acres formerly 
owned by the rebel General Lez. We are far 
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from being contented with our quarters, de- 
sirable as is the location, giving us a fine 
view of riverand city ; for we didn’t come out 
here if search of charming scenery, but to 
deal sturdy blows in Government’s defence. 
However, as we are at present shut out from 
active service, I may as well spend the lei- 
sure hour at my command in giving you 
some account of the modes we adopt for 
killing time during this wearisome delay. 

‘This must have been a very valuable 
piece of landed property in its palmier days. 
I went over the old family mansion now oc- 
cupied by portion of a regiment of Massa- 
chusetts Heavy Artillery; and you can im- 
agine how incongruous the effect of empty 
picture-frames and remnants of costly fur- 
niture, in contrast with soldierly accoutre- 
ments and rude substitutes for home com- 
forts. In the spacious hall, running through 
the main body of the dwelling, I noticed some 
well-executed paintings of revolutionary 
battles, said to be from the easel of Mr. 
Custis. 

‘ Outside the dwelling, as well as within, 
every part of the estate shows traces of spo- 
liation and neglect. Acres of noble wood- 
land have been cleared for the purpose of ob- 
taining fuel, I presume ; while the features of 
the landscape are seamed and furrowed by 
ridges, moats, earthworks, and all the variety 
of fortifications with which the soldier’s pick 
and spade scar and disfigure nature’s face. 
Then the two-storied cabins — four rooms to 
each, one room constituting a tenement for 
a single family—which have been put up by 
the contrabands whom Government employs 
to raise garden produce for army consump- 
tion, are not picturesque specimens of archi- 
tectural design, although their white-washed 
walls, when seen from a distance, are not un- 
sightly. By the way, these freedmen seem 
to have borrowed a leaf from our Yankee 
sutlers’ code of traffic; for in disposing of 
apples, and such other small vegetable wares 
as they hawk about camp, they drive wonder- 
fully sharp bargains with those in need of 
anti-scorbutic diet ; so I do hope Northern pre- 
judice will no longer harp on their inferiority 
in native shrewdness, sagacity, and intelli- 
gence. So far as my observation has extended, 
the colored gentleman has an aptitude and 
capacity for the enjoyment of ‘elegant lei- 
sure’ even superior to that of the white man, 
while the former knows quite as well as the 
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latter on which side his bread is buttered. 
The reason for his failure in aspiring to the 
grand, the sublime, invention of shoddy or of 
shinplasters, is not to be found in any lack of 
lofty inventive genius, but in the degrading 
influence exerted by the wrongs of that in- 
stitution which barbarously deprives its down- 
trodden victims of the untold advantages de- 
rivable from the ennobling study of figures 
and finance. 

‘I thought I had seen mud deserving the 
name in our miry New-England roads during 
the spring thaws, but this adhesive compound 
of clay and slush known as Virginia mud has 
rather shaken my credulity on that point. 
You may gain some faint perception of its 
consistency, when I tell you that Arlington 
mud was used to fill up the interstices be- 
tween the logs of which the negro huts — 
there are but few of them left standing here 
now — were built. A baggage train is pass- 
ing, at this moment, the wheels of the heavy 
wagons nearly twice their original size with 
the tenacious layers of sludge adhering to 
them. 

‘TI cannot tell you, Joan Perer, how in- 
tensely we all long for active servite. Why 
should we, lithe, strong, full of pluck and 
patriotism as we are, waste our unused ener- 
gies in this dull, monotonous, tread-mill round 
of routine, while worn-out veterans are push- 
ed on to the front, leaving us to chafe our 
lives out in compulsory idleness? We made 
strong representations to this effect to our 
commander, who promised to do what he could 
to get us into the field ; but the first we knew, 
he was off to headquarters, leaving us to 
grumble at our leisure. You may rest as- 
sured we improved the opportunity to the 
utmost. Our fever of impatience came to a 
crisis when we heard that an important 
battle was pending within marching distance 
of us. We grew desperate in our desire to 
take part in the conflict, and persuaded our 
Major to draw up a petition, afterwards sign- 
ed by a majority of the officers, praying to 
be sent to the front, and to convey it to 
the proper authorities. We knew that such 


procedure was not strictly in order, but 
trusted that its motive would prove its ex- 
cuse, and had no idea that we were subjecting 
ourselves to a charge of insubordination. Our 
deputy placed the document in the hands of 
the high official functionary to whom it was 
addressed. 
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‘*Has your Colonel seen this paper?’ was 
the first question asked after it had been 
read, 

‘«He has not,’ was the reply ; ‘ he is absent 
on leave.’ 

‘* Very good. Has your Lieutenant-Colonel 
seen it?’ 

‘* He has not, your Excellency.’ 

‘* Very well, we know where your battal- 
ion is, and shall move it when, how, and 
where we see fit. Report to your Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and consider yourself under 
arrest.’ 

‘So you see how easy it is to fall into dis- 
grace here; far easier than it is for one who 
has been educated to think and act for him- 
self, to yield blind, unquestioning obedience 
to the pure mechanical rule resulting from 
stringent discipline, when carried out accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law. Napoleon 
the Great was unscrupulous and despotic, 
but he was idolized by his army, and I have 
the impression that he was careful never to 
dampen the ardor of its enthusiasm.’ 


‘IT am glad the petition was not heed- 
ed,’ interposed Miss Mosby ; for hard as 
compulsory idleness is to bear, it would 
be a great deal harder, if aggravated by 
the pain of mangled or fractured limbs. 
I do not see why he should be so eager 
to court the chances of wounds and cap- 
ture, when they will, in all human pro- 
bability, come soon enough without the 
seeking.’ 

‘I hope he may return to us unharmed.’ 

‘You cannot hope so more fervently 
than do I.’ 

He turned upon her a quick and pen- 
etrating glance, which she met unshrink- 
ingly, her placid look expressive of the 
kindly interest one feels in the welfare of 
a person held in courteous remembrance. 
He would have given much for the power 
of reading the thoughts which were 
as a sealed’ book unto hiin. Baffled 
in his scrutiny, he resumed the perusa] 
her remark had interrupted. 


‘IT herewith inclose to you my photograph, 
which, instead of assuming an expression of 
severe dignity in accordance with the inten- 
tion of the sitter, has seen fit to produce itself 
with a bite-your-head-off, glowering look 
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strongly at variance with my amiable con- 
tour of physiognomy. If Irelate to you the 
circumstances under which my Apollo-like 
old mug was transferred to paper, you will be 
better able to account for the grimness by 
which it is characterized. A portable saloon, 
on wheels, blazoned forth in staring capitals 
its unrivalled facilities for the production of 
any style of picture, from a tintype to a por- 
trait finished in oils ; and as charges were mod- 
erate, 1 resolved to give it a trial. When I en- 
tered the principal apartment of this shop-wag 
on—it had two,the main one which was screen- 
ed into several separate pens, and a little 
cubby-hole, lighted by a single pane of glass, 
partitioned off in the rear—a couple of 
customers were there before me, and I was 
politely informed by the gentlemanly propri- 
etor of the establishment that I must wait 
my turn. I was further permitted the luxury 
of a choice of seats, comprising one meal-chest_ 
draped in a horse-blanket, and, by an elegant 
fiction, .designated a divan; with some in- 
verted peck and half-bushel measures, vari- 
ously upholstered in hearth-rug, door-mat, 
and coon-skin, doing duty as tabourets. 

‘A young woman stood behind a counter 
somewhat larger than a tea-poy, pasting print- 
ed impressions on cards, when an elderly fe- 
male, endowed with ample dimensions, a de- 
cided stoop in the shoulders, an apple-dump- 
ling sort of face, a narrow-skirted black bom- 
bazine dress, and stout broad-soled buskins, 
approached her. 

‘*T say, you, I an’t satisfied with my pic- 
tur that was tooken here more’na week ago.’ 

** Would you like to sit again?’ 

**What did you say? I’m a leetle hard of 
hearing. And Widow Bombazine — her 
weeds, though seedy and wilted, were of the 
deepest — took off her bonnet, and clapped an 


' ear-trumpet to the left auricle. 


‘The question was repeated. 

‘¢°T an’t no manner of use ; I’ve sot and sot 
and sot, and, if any thing, the last profile is 
worse than the fust. | Where’s the chap that 
touches them up with his brush ?’ 

‘*The artist who finishes in oils is in his 
studio. Here, Mr. Lumley, is a lady desiring 
your services.’ 


‘From the folds of a curtain betraying its 
bed-spread origin, emerged a dapper young 
man, pencil and card-board in hand, bowing 
sprucély to the widow. 
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‘¢ What are your commands, madam ?’ 
‘<T want my pictur fixed up and furbished 

over ; it looks enough to scare a horse now.’ 
‘*T shall be most happy, madam, to make 

any alterations you may see fit to suggest.’ 

‘Then aside to shop-girl, as the ear-trum- 
pet was transiently lowered: ‘ Hideous pic- 
ture, but a capital likeness of the old crone.’ 

‘* You see, sir, the mouth is tooken with 
the lips not quite closed, and I want you to 
paint in some teeth nat’ral like, ye know.’ 

‘* Wouldn’t it be better to have your photo- 
graph taken with the mouth closed? 

‘That wouldn’t answer nohow ; for when 
my mouth is shet up, my lips fall inand don’t 
show at all.’ 

‘* Ah! that alters the case; I will do my 
best to comply with your wishes.’ 

‘ Aside to shop-girl: ‘ Why don’t she go to 
the dentist? I’m no manufacturer of arti- 
ficial teeth.’ 

‘* Then my nose, sir; you will be so good 
as not to have it flat out so wide at the nos- 
trils; bring it out ruther more from the face, 
so that it won’t look so much like a pug, and 
take off them two warts.’ 

‘* Your orders shall be promptly attended 
to, madam.’ 

‘ Aside to shop-girl: ‘I’m no surgeon to 
perform operations on impracticable olfac- 
tories.’ 

‘*These pimples are to be taken off the 
cheeks, and a dab of red put on.’ 

‘*T will remember the direction.’ 

‘(Aside :) ‘ She has come to the wrong shop 
for cosmetics.’ 

‘* This scar on my forehead is to be plas- 
tered over with a nice little spit-curl, not too 
large, recollect.’ 

‘¢T will bear in mind what you say.’ 

‘( Aside :) ‘ Hair-dresser—jack-at-all-trades.’ 

‘¢Then the figure I want to have made 
smaller round the waist, and the sleeves made 
open at the wrists, and a real long full skirt, 
such as they wear now-a-days.’ 

‘¢ Certainly, Madam.’ 

‘(Aside:) ‘ Man-tuamaker, faith.’ 

‘*T am ready for you now,’ said the propri- 
etor, coming out of the before-mentioned cub- 
by-hole, speaking to a wheezy-looking individ- 
ual in pepper-and-salt unmentionables and a 
swallow-tailed coat, who instantly followed 
the speaker, as I did, behind the screen 
veiling the mysteries of the camera, 
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**Sit down, deacon,’ said the operator, 
‘ till I get you into a focus.’ 

**] trust you don’t mean no profanity, 
young man,’ said the deacon, with a look of 
solemn reproval. 

**Not a bit of it; and I will feel obliged 
by your following directions without needless 
delay, for you are keeping that officer waiting. 
I'll thank you to put that red bandanra in 
your pocket ; tuck your coat-tails inside the 
arms of your chair, and undouble your fists 
and keep them out of sight as much as you 
can. Steady, now, while I take a look at the 

’ 

‘Round to the back of the camera ran the 
speaker, poking his head under that bit of 
green baize in which the machine is inevit- 
ably swathed, and calling out: ‘Head up; 
higher still, the nose casts too much of a 
shadow. Don’t jerk forward the chin in that 
way. Now fix your eyes on the figure of 
Terpsichore, beside me, and don’t stir till I 
give the word.’ 

**Me look at a growed-up gal, im a lace 
night-gown a deal too short, a-chassaying 
round on the points of her toes in that 
highty-tighty fashion! I shan’t do no such 
thing,’ stoutly insisted the dissentient 
deacon. 

‘*Look where you’ve a mind to, then, if 
you will only keep your eyes still, and just 


look at ease, as though you were not about. 


to sit for your picture.’ 
** Young man, your words savor more of 


worldly craft than of the wisdom which comes. 


through the teachings of truth and sobriety. 
When my looks learn to belie the settled 
purposes of my soul , j 

**Some other time, I may be able to listen 
to you, but I am in a great hurry to-day,’ 
broke in the photographer. ‘There, you’ve 
changed your position, and I've had my labor 
for my pains.’ 

‘He came back to the sitter, and once 
more regulated his attitude. 

**Don’t push my wig forward, you will 
have it over my eyes next,’ said the deacon, 
gruffly, not seeming to relish the interruption 
to his admonitory remarks. 

‘*Tt is all right. Now think of something 
pleasant, andI will give you a good likeness.’ 

‘*T can’t think of nothing but having a 
tooth drawed, with this cold iron vice tight 
round the back of my head. Do hold on; 
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I’ve got to cough, and if I once get a-going, 
there’s no knowing when I shall stop.’ 

‘He vacated the chair, which the operator 
motioned me to take, and through efforts to 
compose my risibles, I erred in the opposite 


extreme. 
‘T would send a kind message to Miss 


Mossy, but as she did not respond to my last, 
I refrain. 

‘I must close, as I am nearing the end of 
this large extra sheet in which I have in- 
dulged. 

‘ Write soon to 

‘Yours discontentedly, 
*‘Buckwoop LEE.’ 

‘Please let me know when you write, 
solicited Miss Mosby, ‘and he shall have 
no cause to complain a second time of 
me neglecting his messages. How pleas- 
ant it will be to listen to his recital of 
dangers braved and overcome, on his re- 
turn ; he is so lively and entertaining at 
description. I do not know a more 
agreeable conversationalist.’ 

Mr. Althorp scanned her face closely. 

‘If I could only make her out, I should 
be content,’ thought he. ‘It is this im- 
penetrable reserve masked by an appar- 
ent candor, which may be real and may 
be assumed, that piques my curiosity. 
Let me but once fathom her motives and 
designs, and she will cease to interest or 
attract me.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
FRIENDS OR FOES? 


Far be it from me to assert that the 
sight of Mr. Mosby and Ned, passing his 
house, had the effect of inducing Mr. Al- 
thorp to seize the opportunity, furnished. 
by their absence, for a téte-d-téte with 
Miss Sallie; I do but state the coinci- 
dence. Certain it is that he was nei- 
ther surprised nor disappointed at being 
shown into her solitary presence. 

‘T called, Miss Mosby,’ he began, after 
exchange of greeting, ‘to read you the 
half-dozen closely-written pages I have 
just received from Lieutenant Lee; and 
when you have heard what he has to 
say, you will more easily comprehend 
my purpose in reading you his letter. 

With a few words of gratified com- 
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pliance she assumed a listening attitude, 
and he read as follows : 


‘SNAKE IsLanp, December Ist, 1868. 

‘Dear Cousin: Pray do not attribute to 
intentional neglect my failure gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your valuable box, 
immediately after itcame to hand. The fruit 
was in an excellent state of preservation ; 
but if you will not take it amiss, I would like 
to inform you of several acts of insubordina- 
tion ventured on by some of the packages 
inclosed during their transit to the Heights. 
First, the ink-bottle, contriving to free itself 
from its stopper, poured its contents over 
the paper and envelopes I was much in need 
of. Then the sardine-box must needs start 
off on a tour of inspection, ending by a lunge 
at the pickle-jar, resulting in what our sur- 
geon would call a severe abrasion, through 
which streamed torrents of vinegar, greatly 
to the detriment of the fancy flannel shirts, 
double-breasted vest, and stylish cap, all of 
which were thankfully received and duly 
appreciated. 

‘You will remember my writing you in 
my last of our extreme impatience to enter 
active service. We had not long to chafe 
over compulsory illness. Instead of joining 
the Army of the Potomac, as I had supposed 
was to be the case, we were sent by packet— 
a crazy old tub, with a nauseating smell of 
bilge-water—to this place. Little better 
than a sand-bar, I can’t, for the life of me, 
make out the reason for it being called Snake 
Island ; for not a glimpse have I been able 
to catch of any thing in serpent form, from 
the venomous copperhead to the more deadly 
rattlesnake, striving to crush the nation in 
its folds, its many-rattling isms, the knell of 
doom to many a brave heart stilled on South- 
ern soil. 

‘I have seen the grim front of war, Joun 
Peter, and found the reiiction of its fierce 
excitement deeply oppressive. It is a terri- 
ble thing to see a comrade, hale and hearty, 
at your side one instant, and the next in his 
death-throes; this I have seen. The second 
lieutenant fell beside me, and I could not 
turn my head to give him a parting look ; 
for one inadvertent move and I might have 
shared his fate. Fallen soldiers die alone on 
these crowded battle-fields. 

‘I have not yet told you how our first en- 
counter with the enemy was brought about. 
Supplied with three days’ rations, we were 
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sent over to the main land, where we joined 
a body of troops, and marched, I know not 
why or where. You, at home, often know 
more of the general design of our secretly- 
planhed expeditions than do the majority of 
the actors therein. Deserted villages, with 
buildings in ruins, lay along our route. We 
also came across clusters of comfortless, di- 
lapidated huts, where contrabands—the in- 
firm, the useless, the worn-out, old grand- 
dams with rickety infants in their arms— 
huddled together in an indescribable state of 
filth, squalor, and wretchedness. It would 
have softened the hardest heart to see the 
forlorn wretches go down on their knees, 
and with shrivelled, outstretched arms, and 
eyes streaming with tears, entreat to be taken 
along with us, or, for the love of the blessed 
Jesus, to be given a morsel to eat. We 
could do nothing to alleviate the slow torture 
to which they were doomed. They could not 
have kept up with our forced march; and 
we had no right to defraud Government of 
the rations, to be converted into the bone 
and sinew pledged to its defence. Who is 
to be blamed for the sufferings of these starv- 
ing freedmen? Private donations would be 
inadequate to the remedy of so widespread 
an evil. Government does much in finding 
remunerative employment for active, able- 
bodied laborers; but can it relieve the mis- 
ery of helpless age, and still more helpless 
infancy! I have my own ideas on the sub- 
ject ; and parodying a celebrated saying, am 
half inclined to exclaim: ‘O Philanthropy ! 
how many crimes are committed in thy 
name!’ About noon on the second day of 
our march, a large body of the enemy not 
only disputed our passage, driving back our 
advanced guards, but made demonstrations, 
betokening an attack in force. Dispositions 
were hastily made for repelling the attack. 
I cannot describe the subsequent engage- 
ment, as I could see but a limited portion of 
the battle-ground; and, furthermore, had 
enough to do attending to my own duties, 
without looking to see how others performed 
theirs. 

‘I do not know how others feel in their 
first experience of conflicting hosts; but I 
can say, for myself, that a feeling of dread, 
of almost breathless awe, crept over me as 
we stood, immovable, in line, noting the 
movements of the rebel skirmishers; and 
at sight of the first man I saw fall heavily 
to the earth, and so remain, a cold shiver 
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ran over me, as though the blood was curd” 
ling in my veins; but when the action be- 
came general, all sense of dread or appre- 
hension forsook me. Calm and collected I 
grew then, indifferent to danger, indifferent 
to suffering, ready to march into the very 
jaws of death, if victory might but be ours. 
It was not vindictiveness that made me mark, 
with exultation, the dismemberment of a 
dozen foes by the bursting of a singie shell ; 
it was but a sense of rejoicing that they could 
no longer stand in the way of our achieving 
the glorious triumph I hoped for our arms, 
To do justice to the enemy, I must say that 
he fought with unsurpassed bravery, being 
as desperately bent on triumph as ourselves. 
I saw some of his sharp-shooters sheltering 
themselves behind breastworks of their fallen 
slain, while picking off our officers, without 
any of the shuddering horror with which I 
should have read of such procedure at home. 

‘T will do my best to describe to you what 
was, for me at least, the turning-point of the 
contest. To make my account intelligible, I 
must inform you that our battalion was post- 
ed at the extreme right, resting on a sloping 
ascent, and facing a wooded dell, a short dis- 
tance to the front. From this cover sudden- 
ly burst forth a detachment of infantry in 
heavy column, overbearing the skirmishers 
as an avalanche the snow-drifts in its path, 
and charging upon us with such fury that we 
were torn from the main body and forced, 
step by step, down the opposite side of the 
slope, into a piece of miry meadow-land at 
its foot. The attacking force, however, was 
unable to carry out the advantage tl gain- 
ed by our capture, utter rout, or complete 
destruction; for our reserves were hurrying 
forward to exact a dear revenge for this dar- 
ing onslaught, when our assailants took the 
retrograde with as much celerity as they had 
displayed in their forward move. Still they 
had it in their power to do us much harm; 
for a light battery, hastily planted on a po- 
sition gained through our discomfiture, open- 
ed on us a galling fire. 

‘Quick and sharp came the command: 
‘Flat on your faces, men!’ 

‘Down we plumped amongst the tall, wiry 
rushes, into the oozy black mud, with the 
screech and whiz of shell and canister sound- 
ing fearfully near. For two mortal hours we 
were exposed to this terrible shower of death- 
dealing missile. It was not until the enemy’s 
battery had been silenced by our heavier ar- 
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tillery that we were enabled to rejoin the 
main body from which we had been violent- 
ly wrenched. I say ‘we,’ but I must not 
include myself amongst the number permit- 
ted to resume their part in the conflict. 
Wasn't it aggravating, after all my hair- 
breadth ‘scapes from bayonet-thrust and 
lunge, that my comrade, at the moment of 
our being ordered to fall on our faces, 
should have awkwardly brought down his 
musket on my great toe, severely crushing 
it? It does seem as though the fates owed 
that foot —the same one that was injured at 
home —a peculiar spite. If it had been a 
broken leg, I should have gone to the rear 
with a far better grace, for then I must have 
given up; but as it was, I was tormented 
with the apprehension of having deserted 
my post of duty from too slight a cause. 

‘Victory inclined first to one side and 
then to the other, until darkness put an end 
to the contest. 

‘Our colonel did me the honor to person- 
ally seek me out, and to confide to me that 
the nature of our commander’s instructions 
precluded the possibility of retreat; that a 
plan of escape under cover of night had 
been projected, and this failing, our forces 
would, on the succeeding day, cut their way 
through the enemy’s ranks or die in the at- 
tempt. 

‘What to do with our wounded was a 
mooted question, as on a hurried march 
there were, of necessity, but scant accom- 
modations for their comfort. It was finally 
decided to send those most seriously injured 
back t6 the Island by the least jolting modes 
of conveyance obtainable under the circum- 
stances. As I was unfit for immediate serv- 
ice, I was intrusted with the charge of the 
expedition, which was safely accomplished. 


‘I can hobble about, with the aid of a: 


crutch; but do not know how soon I shall 
be in good fighting trim. Send me some 
books, any thing you can lay hands on in 
the way of military tactics or strategy, and 
these dull hours shall not pass unimproved. 
Send me nothing more; but if you have a 
cubic-inch of spare room, and are so dis- 
posed, do bestow some trifle on these poor 
fellows in rough hospital barracks, who so 
often say: ‘If we only had something to 
think about!’ This is a dreary place, not a 
tree or a shrub in sight; and as you cannot 
dig down two feet without coming to water 
in the loose sand, you may imagine that 
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these soldiers’ shallow graves, dotting the 
Island with their rude wooden tablets, often 
give to view but sad spectacles for sick eyes 
to dwell upon. Then these loathsome buz- 
zards hovering about give me nervous 
qualms, strong as] am. Heaven grant that 
I find not here my burial-place! Thank 
Miss Mossy for her friendly message ; kind 
words from home come like healing balsam 
in this strange land. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, I am, 
‘Cordially yours, 


* Buckwoop Leg.’ 


‘ How soberly he writes, poor fellow!’ 
said Miss Mosby in a tone of sincere 
sympathy. ‘How different this letter 
from the other one you read aloud to 
me!’ 

‘A difference easily accounted for. 
He went out with high hopes of serving 
his country with usefulness and distinc- 
tion ; and it must have been a hard blow 
to have his expectations so suddenly 
damped.’ 

‘Very hard; I can and do feel for his 
disappointment,’ earnestly asserted Miss 
Mosby, frankly, fearlessly, and without 
a trace of unusual emotion, meeting the 
searching glance that sought her own. 

Evidently satisfied with the result of 
his scrutiny, Mr. Althorp’s somewhat 
cold, restrained demeanor warmed to a 
more free and genial manner as he said: 
‘I came to you for enlightenment re- 
garding one portion of the letter. It is 
something to think about that Buckwood 
wishes me to send his wounded compat- 
riots. If he had asked for fvod, medi- 
cine, or clothing, I should have had 
something definite to start upon ; but of 
what sick persons love best to think 
passes my poor powers of comprehen- 
sion. I can perhaps gain some idea of 
the style of article which I ought to 
procure if you will tell me of what you 
thought most when too ill to leave your 
room.’ 

Her glance shrank abashed from his 
questioning look; and she turned her 
head to hide the vivid blush glowing on 
her cheek. 

‘My thoughts were not of the pleas- 
antest, Mr. Althorp, and would be no 
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fitting guide in your search for the means 
of cheering those past the effort of seek- 
ing such means themselves. I suppose 
reading would prove a wearisome exer- 
tion ; but there are cases of lovely color- 
ed prints to be found at the shops, and a 
picture gives pleasure without the draw- 
back of fatigue. It seems to me that 
your cousin, only able to hobble about 
on a crutch, and in depressed spirits, is 
hardly fit to undertake the course of 
study he has marked out for himself. 
He, too, needs food for happy thought, 
which my doctor said was as infallible a 
restorative as any on the remedial list. 
Nothing would suit the Lieutenant so 
well as some gift, with the sight of which 
he had become familiar at your own cot- 
tage, and which would pleasurably re- 
mind him of agreeable hours spent at 
Rock Hill.’ 

A shade of regret saddened Mr. Al- 
thorp’s face at recollection of the parting 
between himself and the cousin whom 
he could now reach only by infrequent 
and uncertain modes of conveyance, after 
frequent and certain delays. 

‘If you will not deem the offer obtru- 
sive,’ hesitatingly resumed Miss Sallie, 
‘I would like to add my poor mite to 
your good-will offering. I have some 
photographs of orioles, bluebirds, and 
butterflies, I have colored in imitation of 
nature, which I shall be glad to put to 
so good use. Then I have slippers cro- 
cheted of double zephyr, so nicely shaded 
that they will do to look at, as well as to 
wear. If there is any thing in my port- 
folio that would prove of interest to your 
cousin, he should be welcome to it. 
Some sketches of neighboring scenery he 
might value through familiarity with the 
scenes depicted.’ 

‘IT am sure he would, and thank you 
in his behalf.’ 

Together they examined the contents 
of the portfolio. Drawing after drawing 
was scrutinized, commented on, and laid 
aside. At last one was drawn forth which 
elicited more than a passing word of com- 
ment. 

‘Here is the Cottage, with its elms 
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and its creepers ; and, as I live, here is 
your humble servant lolling on a garden- 
bench, with a glorified nimbus of segar- 
smoke crowning his devoted head.’ 

‘O Mr. Althorp! I had quite forgotten 
that absurd sketch. Pardon the liberty, 
which I never meant to come to your 
knowledge.’ 

‘Not the slightest occasion for apology, 
Iassure you. The Lieutenant could not 
help recognizing me in this trim, and this 
is the piece he must have if I find noth- 
ing to supersede my first choice. Let us 
look farther. Ah! here is a prize in- 
deed. A view of your own garden, with 
the rear of the dwelling, and a figure I 
recognize at a glance—the face, too, un- 
der its jaunty hat with drooping plume. 
My first choice may go to the winds; 
this is the piece that, with your permis- 
sion, I finally decide upon.’ 

‘I would much prefer that you ad- 
hered to your first choice, as your cousin 
must think it very odd of me, to say the 
least, to send him a penciled portrait of 
myself, executed by my own hand, too.’ 

‘I will take good care that he thinks 
nothing of the kind,’ Mr. Althorp assur- 
ed her. And he was as good as his 
word, the recipient of the gift never 
having expressed the slightest surprise 
at the oddity of its selection, for the all- 
sufficient reason that said recipient has, 
from that day to this, remained profound- 
ly ignorant that such selection was made 
in his behalf. 

The main purpose of his call having 
been thus satisfactorily subserved, Mr. 
Althorp, yielding himself to the claims 
of enjoyment, petitioned for music —a 
petition readily complied with. 

‘Your singing is good of its kirtd,’ he 
admitted, after turning the leaves for her 
awhile in silence ; but, pray, let us have 
something merry and lightsome. No 
more, if you please, of the lunatic lover 
following the ghost of his betrothed to 
the dolorous borders of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, and plunging beneath its waves 
to rejoin his phantom bride.’ 

For answer she ran her hands lightly 
over the piano-keys, and airily sang: 
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‘A werry life and a short one for me, 
A joyous life free from sorrow’s ban, 
A life of mirth whence dark shadows flee, 
A sunny life let all choose who can. 
Then quaff a deep draught 
From the flagon I hand, . 
For care’s rankling shaft 
Pierces not our gay band. 


‘A health to joy! drain the glass with thine 
eyes, 
The beaker brims, free from acrid lees; 
Away, pale grief! thou dost waken but sighs, 
And sparkling founts in thy chill glance 
freeze. 
So drink, one and all, , 
Pledge in joy’s ruby wine — 
No harm shall befall— 
Joy be mine and be thine.’ 


The singer, turning on the piano-stool, 
smilingly faced her auditor. 


‘Does that chime with your humor, 
Mr. Althorp ?’ i 


‘Hardly ; it does not make me merry.. 


Why should such words as grief and sor- 
row find their way into what was in- 
tended for a mirthful song ?’ 

‘Because there is no perfect draught 
for mortals to quaff in this strangely 
mingled, bitter-sweet cup of life. Grief 
is not perfect, because it is always sweet- 
ened by some grains of alleviation ; and 
joy is not perfect, for it is so often em- 
bittered by a dash of pain.’ 

‘True; but happiness might be made 
much better worth the name if we did not 
so often mar it by our pride, our self-will, 
our innate perversity. My pride I will 
sacrifice, my self-will subdue, for the sake 
of the boon I humbly sue at your hands. 
I gave my best efforts to plans of revenge 
for the stinging, scornful words I heard 
you utter; such plans I no longer enter- 
tain, even in thought — what is more, I 
deeply regret that they ever found place 
in my purposes. The wrong I intended 
you has but recoiled upon myself, as all 
wrong-doing is sure, sooner or later, to 
recoil upon its perpetrator. In striving 
to break your heart, I have but broken 
my own; take it, give your own to my 
keeping, and make me the happiest man 
alive.’ 

Her eyes had remained downcast while 
he spoke; but no tender love-light was 
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veiled by their heavily fringed lashes, 
and the glance finally upraised to his was 
cold, irresponsive, almost defiant, while 
the crimson glow on her cheek differed 
widely from the mantling blush betoken- 
ing maidenly timidity. 

‘I do much marvel, Mr. Althorp, at 
your venturing on a proposal like this, 
after having used, by the aid of your 
accomplice —I° bear no malice towards 
one who is nobly risking his life in his 
country’s service, though the lessons he 
taught cost me such mortal pain in the 
learning that they are deep in my mem- 
ory yet—your utmost endeavors to grind 
my spirit to the very dust. And all for 
what? A few light, ill-considered words— 
blamable words, I admit, malevolent 
words, if you will have it so—not intend- 
ed for your hearing, forgotten almost as 
soon as P 

‘A few light words, easily forgotten ! 
Perhaps so, by the speaker; but there 
are words which rankle and fester in the 
memory with a venomed gall which only 
he who endures can comprehend.’ 

‘That I have learned from bitter ex- 
perience. There must be something an- 
tagonistic in our very natures, inciting 
us to mutual opposition. Iam not one 
of those meek, mild, spiritless creatures 
who, for a mess of love’s pottage, would 
exchange their heritage of freedom for a 
life of thraldom. My character is not 
like a piece of blank paper, as a distin- 
guished writer has asserted a woman’s 
charactor should be, ready to take form 
and coloring from the impress of another’s 





individuality. Forced to forego the priv- 


ileges of distinct personal identity, I 
would n’t take life as a gift. Accustomed 
to think and to act for myself, subject to 
none but most gentleand kindly restraint, 
I should feel as though moving in spirit- 
ual bonds and fetters, if every word I ut- 
tered must be chosen with reference to 
the good pleasure of a master ready to 
visit with condign punishment my light- 
est transgression. Even the worm will 
turn when trod upon, and, aware of my 
own infirmities of temper, I will not will- 
ingly provoke contact with the heel of 
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your iron purpose. I remember these 
lines in an old play, ‘’Tis well to have 
a giant’s strength, but tyrannous to use 
it as a giant,’ and I will not risk the 
chance of enforced submission to such 
tyranny. Fully sensible of the honor 
conveyed by your proposal, I decidedly, 
and of deliberately formed resolve, re- 
ject it. 

Mr. Althorp rose, bowing a haughty 
acquiescence in her none too courteously 
expressed decision. He had reached 
the door on his way from the room, when 
he turned and staftled her by the ab- 
rupt question: ‘ Do we part as friends or 
foes ?’ 

‘That is as you choose.’ 

‘Repeat the words that I may be sure 
I rightly apprehend their import,’ he im- 
periously demanded. 

‘That is as you choose, sir.’ 

Bending his head slightly, he left the 
house without an added word. 

The burning flush faded from her 
cheek ; the flashing light dimmed in her 
eye, as her head drooped wearily upon 
her hands. 

‘He sacrifice his pride and overcome 
his self-will!’ she said to herself with in- 
credulous air; ‘he is incapable of such 
act. With what a lordly imperiousness 
he demanded a repetition of my last 
words. I wish that I had not complied 
with the demand, and that I had answer- 
ed his question differently. It would 
have been better to completely sunder 
our acquaintance than-to leave him even 
this faint shadow of a claim on its re- 
sumption. I am his equal in spirit, in 
quickness of perception, in unswerv- 
ing determination; but, O me! his iron 
strength I lack. When the earthen crock 
and the iron brazier went on a pleasure- 
trip together, it wasn’t the brazen trav- 
eller that suffered the most in any colli- 
sion occurring between the two.’ 

‘She is cold and hard as a statue of 
ice, and warmed by about as genial a 
humanity,’ Mr. Althorp bitterly assured 
himself, as with long, impatient strides 
he stalked homeward. ‘It was all very 
well to warn Buckwood Lee against the 
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infatuation to which I feared he was 
yielding ; but who could have believed 
that when my turn came, I could act the 
dolt with such marvellous perfection ? 
Was there ever a woman before who re- 
warded an offer of hand and heart by a 
critical analysis of her adorer’s disposi- 
tion and temper, added to a logical course 
of argument favoring the rejection of his 
suit ? »Cool, I protest. Mawworm might 
have relished it; I don’t. Well, she has 
won her trophy, of set purpose, and, I 
presume, is content; I’m not. How long 
before Honoria Clayton will receive full 
particulars of the manner in which the 
gullible gudgeon was baited, hooked, 
landed, and left to use his dorsal ap- 
pendages as best he might for walking- 
sticks ? How Fred and Parkhurst will 
gloat over the discomfiture of the wary 
bachelor, and what an infinitude of sly 
jokes I shall be forced to parry. Bah! 
I shall live through it.’ 

He stretched forth an arm as brawny 
and muscular as that of one of his own 
farm-nborers, a self-derisive smile curl- 
ing his lip. 

‘I could crush her tiny scrap of a 
hand in my broad palm, and yet I bow 
to her decision as though I were used to 
cringe and fawn at a weak woman’s bid- 
ding. The lion in my nature fairly 
roused, I would cleave my way to suc- 
cess, no matter what the obstacles that 
intervened. Perhaps success would be 
the worst mischance that could befall me 
in my present strait. Miss Mosby plain- 
ly tells me that she could not submit to 
the control of a master mind, and it is 
equally certain that I could never learn 
to tolerate any species of female domina- 
tion. But then I should be bored be- 
yond expression by the continual pres- 
ence, at table and fireside, of an in- 
sipid, lackadaisical, dead-and-alive crea- 
ture, without spunk enough to say her 
soul was her own. The trouble is, I 
do like Miss Mosby’s fearless self-as- 
sertion, her dash and spirit; but I much 
fear it would not be acting the part of 
wisdom to risk the life-long chance of 
their being turned against myself.’ 
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CHAPTER 


FIRST. 
‘ Must you go, Carle?’ 
‘Would you have me stay, Clarice, 

when my honor is imperilled, with that 

of every true heart, in the danger which 
threatens our beloved country? Would 
you have me prefer, selfishly, to pur- 
chase my own personal happiness and 

ease at the expense of patriotism? I 

know you would not, Clarice. You 

could not love one who would prove 
himself a coward at a time when every 
strong arm, every brave spirit, is needed 
to uphold the dignity of a government 
that has commanded the admiration of 
the world; to sustain the bright colors 
that ruthless hands would drag down- 
ward to the dust. Am I not right, Cla- 
rice? Tell me; would you not rather 
despise me were I to stay, even for love 
of you ?’ 

Successive shades of emotion had 
passed over the fair, upturned face of 

Clarice Wylmer as she watched her 

lover’s animated countenance. Before 

the conclusion of his appeal, she had 
imbibed from the electric current of his 

‘enthusiasm, enough of the ardor and 

self-abnegation of true patriotism, to in- 

spire her with a courage she had not 
felt since the too sudden announcement 
of a determination that, in her blind 
happiness, she had not foreseen. Yet 
think not that Clarice was wanting in 
that deep sympathy with the peril and 
great need of the nation, which sent a 
great thrill of universal suffering through- 
out the land. Love of country was as 
strong within her soul as it should be, 
as it is in the hearts of most of her coun- 
trywomen. The flame had only flicker- 
ed and paled for a moment, as she took 
the first shuddering glance at an intimate 
and painful relation with that great strug- 
gle, the horrors of which had but com- 
menced. She had not looked at the 
possibility of such a parting with him. 
Had not her brothers, both nerved by 





the same impetuous zeal, left her and 
their widowed mother but a little while 
before? Must he, too, leave his mother 
and her, whom he had so lately gathered 
to his bosom as a flower, whose fra- 
grance was alone wanting to make per- 
fect his life? Even so; and for a mo- 
ment, I say, the light wavered. Who 
can blame her if,.before a victory was 
achieved, the heart sank and the spirit 
grew faint within her ? 

Not long before, as with streaming 
eyes she watched the departure of the 
regiment in which both her brothers had 
volunteered to serve, Carleton had prom- 
ised to combine with the affection of a 
lover the watchful tenderness of a broth- 
er; had promised to the desolate widow 
the comfort and protection of a son, so 
far as he could extend it without failing 
in duty to his own mother, also a widow. 
Must he, indeed, leave all he best loved 
on earth—leaye home and all its tender 
endearments for the rough embraces of 
certain danger, perhaps death? Yes; 
the great throbbing pulse of the nation 
grows faint with eager expectancy ; 
thousands are wanted to aid in its de- 
fence; let none refuse who dare lay 
claim to manhood. 

Thus spoke the heart of Carleton 
Ashe, when an unexpected summons 
from an old college friend, then general 
of a brigade that had served from the 
commencement of the war, startled him 
with a quick flash of awakening. 

‘Come to Alexandria immediately, 
and Iwill give you a position on my 
staff.’ 

So said the telegram that had sent 
an electric shock into the very heart of 
the frail girl who sat by his side; so 
suddenly had the crushing weight of an 
imperious necessity been laid upon her. 
Mechanically she twisted the narrow 
slip of paper which bore the significant 
words that seemed to coil in burning 
folds around her slender fingers. Mute- 
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ly she sat and gazed with fixed eyes at 
the inexorable fact of separation ; at the 
gulf which that separation would place 
between her and the beautiful palace 
imagination had builded of bright fancies 
for the future. Then came the ques- 
tion: ‘Must you go, Carle?’ Weknow 
the answer. 

Then a great silence fell upon the 
lovers ; a premonition of the silence that 
distance would soon lay between them. 
He wondered, perhaps, at his own reso- 
lution, as he looked on the still white 
face so eloquent with the language that 
could not be spoken. Certainly the tear 
he dashed away impatiently had a mute 
language of its own, that would seem to 
contradict the fearlessness of the resolve 
he had avowed so boldly. His look 
said plainly that the parting was bitter— 
oh! most hard! His lips said, ‘ Cheer 
up, darling ; that’s my own brave girl!’ 
as she smiled up at him a feeble, dreamy 
smile, that had in it less of hope than 
endurance. Still he was satisfied ; he 
looked not beneath the smile at the 
agony it covered; he had never sounded 
the depths of that noble woman’s heart. 
Ah! Carleton ! 

She thought within herself, as the si- 
lence grew deep and painful: ‘This 
separation will be eternal. Gop help me 
to bear it!’ And from the depths of the 
smitten heart there arose a prayer that 
went upwards through the gathering 
darkness to the throne of the Hicuesr. 

‘The bruised reed will He not break ?’ 
she said, smiling again at the face turned 
in anxious expectancy towards her. 

You see Clarice was no coward. Af- 
ter the first shock, she reasoned her 
quivering spirit into subjection, and put 
on over the anguish that would not be 
quelled an outer garb of calmness that, 
intended to cheer her lover, effectually 
deceived him. He looked at her in won- 
der, and—shall I say it ?—with a sort of 
disappointment. He had told her to 
cheer up, certainly ; but was not that 
apparent want of emotion a little too 
well sustained ? Perhaps he would have 
preferred a more demonstrative grief, 
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that he might himself have soothed into 
calmness. This self-assertion of forti- 
tude was not very flattering to his vani- 
ty, so far as he could see; but we know 
that if he had looked beneath that arti- 
ficial calm he would have shrunk from 
the sight of that poor bleeding heart, 
losing drop by drop the precious current 
of hope that had kept alive its joy. We 
know, also, that more true heroism ex- 
ists in that young spirit than fires the 
heart of many a soldier who has won, 
by deeds of valor on the battle-field, the 
highest meed of glory—the most jubi- 
lant praise from the clarion notes of the 
trumpet that blows the breath of fame 
over our country’s heroes. Men may 
be physically brave, and yet the veriest 
moral cowards. Many who would face 
unflinching the fiercest onSet of the en- 
emy, would shrink and turn back from 
a moral conflict, in which is concerned 
the weal or woe of, perchance, but one 
human heart. Time, which proves all 
things, will test the heart of Carleton 
Ashe; if the ring of the true metal be 
there, we shall not fail to discover it. 

‘And must you bid me good-by to- 
night ?’ she said, sternly chiding the re- 
bellious heart that in its mournful up- 
rising well-nigh suffocated her. 

*To-night, Clarice. I go in the morn- 
ing, long before you are up.’ 

‘Before I am up, Carle?’ the tone 
was just a little reproachful. ‘Do you 
think I shall sleep ?’ 

The sad eyes, full of tears, drooped 
their heavy lids over the silent tale of 
sorrow still unfolded. He did not see 
these tears. How should he know they 
were there ? 

‘Look at me, Clarice. I want to car- 
ry your perfect image in my heart. I 
cannot afford to lose one glance, my dar- 
ling, and I must go soon.’ 

With a sharp pain in her heart, she 
repeated, questioningly : ‘Go soon ? and 
why, Carleton? Surely this one last 
evening you will stay with me.’ Then 
she smiled again. ‘You do not mean it, 
I know ; but you should not tease me 
to-night, Carle.’ 
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He hesitated; and she saw his brow 
flush. ‘I know my place is with you, 
dearest; but you know, Clarice, there 
are circumstances. My mother has 
some friends with her this evening, dear. 


They are helping to fit-.me out. Ah! 
why can you not be there, too? It is 
your place more than theirs.’ Why, 


indeed, Carleton. 

Clarice said nothing; there was a 
painful constriction in her throat, and 
an inexpressible fear stilled the wild flut- 
tering in her bosom. She looked at him 
fixedly. He wore for the first time the 
uniform of a lieutenant. It was hand- 
somely made ; his toilette had evidently 
been finished with care. ‘Not for me— 
oh! not for me,’ she thought; then ral- 
lying all her powers, she determined not 
to mar the last moments of their parting 
with a feeling of mistrustful regret. But 
her lips seemed sealed. She wished to 
speak of many things to her most vital ; 
why could she not? It may be that the 
cold shadow of despondency which had 
glided in between them had bound a 
chill silence on heart and lips. Both 
felt disappointed ; neither strengthened 
by a healthy communion with the other. 

‘Have you nothing to say to me be- 
fore I go, Clarice?’ He looked trou- 
‘bled. 

‘Pray with me, will you? silently.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ he answered, but in evi- 
dent surprise. 

They knelt together, and the full heart 
of one poured out the burden of its sor- 
rows in the ear of a pitying Saviour. No 
longer fettered, the whelming thoughts 
ascended in mute petition. I know not 
how it was with the heart of Carleton 
Ashe, but surely he could not kneel 
there and the same prayerful desires 
arise not from his spirit to the ALL-Mrzr- 
CIFUL. 

A long, long silence; heart pressed 
to heart in that sorrowful embrace. 
How should she ever lift the bowed 
head from his bosom? How plainly 


she could hear its quickened throb- 
bings ! 
‘I wish I could speak to you, Carle, 
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my beloved.” How long it took the 
timid lips to frame even this sentence ! 

He kissed the quivering lips. ‘My 
darling!’ 

‘Will you love me always ? will you 
be faithful unto death ?’ 

‘Unto death!’ There was earnest 
truth in his tones. ‘Are you satisfied, 
dearest ?’ 

‘Oh! I know youwill; but, Carle—’ 
her tones breathed eager solemnity—‘ I 
have a presentiment that something will 
divide us.’ 

‘You must not give way to that feel- 
ing, my dear,’ he said; ‘it will make 
you unhappy. Nothing but death shall 
divide us, Clarice.’ 

‘If—if you are wounded or sick I 
shall not have the right to go to you, 
Carle ; what shall I do?’ 

‘You shall come to me, dear one, I 
promise you.’ 

‘But if it is not known that we are 
engaged——’ 

‘Be comforted, my Clarice; all shall 
be as you wish.” 

Her heart leapt with a sudden joy. 
Perhaps, then, he would acknowledge 
his love—remove the necessity for con- 
cealment, which her nature abhorred. 
She was mistaken. 

‘I shall insist upon seeing my be 
trothed wife should aught you fear 
occur,’ 

‘But your mother—does she know ?’ 

‘Not that we are engaged, in the 
technical sense. I thought it best not 
to tell her.’ 

‘O Carle! If I am always to be a 
cause of unhapjiness between you and 
her —if I am ever thus the forbidden 
subject—I shall wish-— 

‘That we had never loved, Clarice ?’ 

‘ No—that we had never met; for then 
I should not have brought trouble upon 
him who should only have joy in his 
chosen love, and I—oh! my heart would 
not now be so heavy.’ 

‘You regret, then, Clarice ?’ 

‘Oh! no, no; not that you love me, 
Carle! That love is necessary now to 
my very existence. You know, you 
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must know, what I mean, I fear she 
will never relent, will never try to love 
me; and there is no sacrifice that I 
would not make for you, Carle. Re- 
member, I leave you unbound. I will 
give you back your promise, if ever , 

He interrupted her: ‘No earthly 
power, save your own will, shall ever 
make me retract my solemn vows to 
you, Clarice.’ 

Her soul, irradiated with a subtle ef- 
fulgence, which filled it in spite of her 
foreboding, in defiance of the sense of 
right which haunted her everywhere, in 
utter forgetfulness of self, beamed with 
brightest joy from her eyes as he sealed 
the promise registered above with a kiss 
witnessed by the angels. In that mo- 
ment their love had in it less of earth 
than heaven. 

‘Will you try and be patient for my 
sake, dearest ?’ 

‘You know I will, Carle.’ 

It was very hard to withdraw the 
clasped hand; to take the last look at 
that dear face as the moonbeams peered 
in at the open door, shedding a soft ra- 
diance on the brown hair .that enframed 
it. But at last the door had closed; 
words had been spoken that it would be 
sacrilege to repeat; and Clarice sat at 
the parlor-window listening for the last 
footfall, until the murmurous voices of 
the trees outside, in a passionate gust of 
wind, were the only sounds she heard, 
save the echo of his parting words: 
‘Gop bless you!’ 

Gop bless thee, Clarice, in the untried 
future! Gop strengthen thy weak hands 
and feeble knees as thy brave heart bears 
onward the burden of life! 

The moonbeams looked in on that bow- 
ed head and quivering form, looked at the 
tear-drop that had fallen silently on the 
hand that grasped so tightly at the 
window-sill, as the storm, no longer re- 
pressed, burst in fury over her trembling 
spirit. A beautiful gem enshrined in 
purest light, it stood there, and was 
reflected to heaven, whence shone the 
ministering stars, and the pitying moon 
dispensed her rays of silvery cheer. 
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A soft footstep crossed the room un- 
heeded, and tarried behind her chair. 

‘ Clarice !’ 

‘ He is gone, mother.’ 

‘My poor child!’ And fond arms 
encircled the slender form. On a moth- 
er’'s tender bosom was pillowed the 
aching head; and calmness came with 
the renewed silence. 

At last, when midnight had folded 
the earth in slumber, the mother spoke: 

‘It is time you were asleep, my dar- 
ling. Will you not go up-stairs ?’ 

‘Oh! no, mother. Kiss me good-night, 
and leave me here. I want to stay in 
this room all alone.’ 

The pleading look could not be gain- 
said, and her lonely vigil was completed, 
Numberless regrets came, in spite of her- 
self, to people the darkened chamber of 
her mind. She remembered how many 
times she had failed to utter what most 
she had longed to say to her lover; she 
remembered how often he had failed to 
understand her; and how her natural 
reticence, deepened in consequence, pre- 
vented explanations that might have 
spanned the distance made between them 
by his ignorance of her real nature. 
Now, how she wished that pride had 
never intervened to stop the eager words 
that would, perhaps, have satisfied him 
of that perfect love he could not com- 
prehend. She would write, she thought. 
Her pen was not so shy. Ah! not a word 
had been said about their correspond- 
ence. But the pang was over in a mo- 
ment. She knew he would write imme- 
diately on his arrival. It was not 
necessary to speak of what was only a 
natural sequence. And she was satis- 
fied. ‘I will nevermore hide my feelings 
from him,’ she murmured to herself. ‘I 
will tell him every thing. He always 
complained that I did not confide in him 
enough. He did not know how hard it 
was to speak of myself. But he shall 
find that I wish him to read my whole 
heart. Iam his utterly, every thought 
and feeling. 

** Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me. 
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‘I love him too much. Father, forgive 
me!’ she said; ‘and keep me from idol- 
atry.’ 

The morning light found the same still 
form by that open window. She had 
heeded neither dew nor chill night-air. 
Wrapped in an inner world of thought, 
the hours came and went with no sign 
for her, but a deeper sense of loneliness, 
and a creeping, as of age, upon her 
spirit. But at last, her soul awakened 
by the glory of the sunlight, she deter- 
mined to go on her way hopefully ; and 
gather patience as the days went by. 


CHAPTER SECOND, 


‘Ou! this match, this match! what 
shall I do to break it off?’ was the cry 
of Mrs. Ashe every morning on awak- 
ing; unuttered perhaps, but perfectly 
audible to herself. 

The reader has seen ere this that poor 
Clarice was not viewed with a favorable 
eye by the mother of Carleton. The 
reason is obvious: Clarice was poor. 
She had talent, but no position, except 
that she was rapidly gaining in the little 
circle where those talents commanded 
both respect and admiration. But in the 
popular sense, Clarice was a poor girl, 
and not an eligible match; though in 
’ point of birth and ancestry, she might 
have compared favorably with any of her 
detractors. On this head, however, she 
was not voluble. True breeding is ever 
quiet, nor seeks to vaunt itself, however 
pride may be aroused by the pitiful con- 
tempt of those who look not beneath the 
surface, who are contented with the 
appearance of nobility, however wanting 
in reality. So, as fortune had dealt 
capriciously with the Wylmers, depriv- 
ing them of wealth and all that wealth 
insures, Clarice accepted the present as 
an inevitable necessity, leaving the past 
and its belongings in the innermost 
chamber of memory, never to be dis- 
covered by useless repinings or regrets. 

In mind, then, she was not inferior to 
Carleton Ashe; certainly not in family ; 
though, as she had never marked out the 
various branches of the genealogical 
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tree for his inspection, he had not been 
enabled to convince his mother of this 
fact. 

Moreover, Mrs. Ashe had reasons of 
her own for wishing her sons to remain 
unmarried, at least to wives of their own 
selection; they being likely to listen to 
the promptings of love rather than poli- 
tic ambition. Those reasons I deem it 
unnecessary for the interest of my story 
to disclose. On her two boys, as she 
fondly designated Carleton and Wilfred, 
both fine young men, she lavished all 
the affection of her nature. She loved 
them with a jealous monopoly, that, in 
return, claimed an equal measure ; that 
would fain exclude from their hearts all 
other love, lest hers be diminished — 
never thinking that the fountain of filial 
love cannot be robbed of its plenitude 
by any other love, however absorbing. 
As the maternal feeling, deep, pure, and 
unquenchable, never loses its divine 
instinct, so the filial, flowing ina strong, 
true current, ever to its source, is inde- 
structible forever. This truth Mrs. Ashe 
did not recognize. For these two sons 
she had done and suffered much. Alone 
and unaided, she had accomplished what 
few women would or could have at- 
tempted. To her they owed a liberal 
education and all that flowed from it. 
Nobly had she struggled with adverse 
circumstances, until the victory was 
hers. To her the eldest was indebted 
for his profession, and the younger for 
advantages of foreign travel and oppor- 
tunities of self-improvement such as few 


- young men enjoy. Thus she considered 


that, as she had made them what they 
were, they belonged to her by inalien- 
able right; not alone by virtue of her 
motherhood, but by the right of suffer- 
ing in and for them. 

Certainly, all honor gnd duty was 
owed to such a mother; and I know 
that two sons generally more obedient 
and loving, freer from the vices common 
to most young men, never existed. But 
she went too far in her requirements ; 
she wished to hold the very springs of 
action ; to govern body and soul. This 
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is God’s prerogative, and man’s own — 
subject to His will. Nevertheless, she 
arrogated it to herself, and, as might be 
expected, was disappointed in the expec- 
tations she had formed, based on such a 
theory. In vain all her watchful care, 
all her clever precautions; the time came, 
at last, when her sons, long insensible 
to the allurements of the world, began to 
show decided symptoms of the proclivi- 
ties inherent with the sex. Use that 
other capacity for love, that admiration 
for the beautiful and attractive in other 
women besides her who had so long 
been their sole goddess, they must and 
did. Still, if they formed no serious at- 
tachment, all might yet be as she wish- 
ed. So thought Mrs. Ashe, and re- 
doubled her vigilance accordingly. 
When it was discovered that a certain 
quarter of the city of Philadelphia was 
becoming dangerously attractive to her 
eldest son, Mrs. Ashe deemed it her 
duty to institute the most minute in- 
quiries respecting the Wylmer family, 
whose residence was located in that 
vicinity. Now it so happened that cer- 
tain young ladies, envying talents pos- 
sessed by one whom they considered far 
beneath them socialiy, even while pro- 
fessing friendship for their owner, came 
within the sphere of her inquiries. For 
the unpardonable offence of outshining 
their daughters in a tourney of original 
composition at school — (alas! she was far 
behind them in some other attainments, 
and never sought to eclipse them in 
that )— the parents of those young 
ladies failed not, when applied to for 
their opinions, to insinuate, though they 
could neither affirm nor maintain, an 
idea of unworthiness, which the mind 
of Mrs. Ashe—prepared to receive, nay, 
to elicit, by the very putting of the ques- 
tion — framed and enlarged to suit the 
purpose she had formed. And that pur- 
pose — was to destroy her son’s faith in 
Clarice. Poor girl! <A terrible awaken- 
ing from that dream of love awaited her. 
Carleton Ashe was first attracted to- 
wards Clarice, by the admiration which 
he, in common with most who came 
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within her influence, yielded as the 
natural result of appreciation of her 
talents. She is not beautiful, though 
personally attractive; for in the ever- 
varying expression of a countenance 
that intellect has stamped with unmis- 
takable signs, one finds a constant and 
faithful index to her mind. Her face is 
open and truthful; no drooping of the 
eyelids betrays a cowardly fear of ex- 
posing the hidden secrets of the heart. 
She looks at you frankly; reading your 
soul with what facilities she possesses, 
as she permits you to read hers. A look 
of childhood still haunting those eyes of 
luminous brown, assures you that as yet 
she is but little acquainted with the 
great world on the threshold of which 
she is lingering. I think she is deficient 
in caution. She is apt to eschew con- 
ventionalisms, though she never commits 
any glaring impropriety. I have known 
her to act out her own free and ingen- 
uous nature in open defiance of the 
many props and bars set around her by 
conscientious prudes of both sexes to 
restrain and render her outwardly as 
smooth and hard as themselves. But 
Clarice was incapable of receiving a hard 
polish ; and, in spite of themselves, they 
laughed at her innocent mirth, and won- 
dered at the rare and winning charm of 
her manner. What a pity that, forget- 
ting that charm, that innocence, when 
she was no longer before them, they con- 
demned her! 

And, with it all, she carried a natural 
dignity that enforced respect from her 
companions, even while they inwardly 
chafed at her popularity. She has pride, 
too, which served her well in those days, 
when she sometimes needed its power- 
ful defence. Nor is it surprising that 
with her independence of thought and 
manner, her calm self-reliance, and im- 
perturbable good-humor, those who 
wished to make her feel an inferiority she 
did not recognize, in her utter careless- 
ness of the distinctions of wealth, should 
feel a sort of irritation at her cool accept- 
ance of their patronizing attentions, and 
unmistakable indifference to their be- 
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longings, so freely displayed for her 
benefit. 

‘She is only a scholarship girl,’ said 
one of the envious sort, as a little clique, 
gathered together after their weekly 
reading, were discussing the merits of 
Clarice’s last poem. ‘She needn’t hold 
up her head so high. Just see how she 
walks! One would think she spurned 
the very ground beneath her feet.’ 

‘No, that is not it,’ said Maggie S——, 
a bright-spirited little creature who loved 
Clarice, and defended her on all occasions 
from the ill-natured remarks of those 
who made fun of her dress and criticised 
her unmercifully upon all minor points, 
since they could not attack her genius. 
‘She walks with the step that nature 
has given her. It is proud and free; 
but it suits her — and if you must quar- 
rel with her manner, why, you must be 
hard up for an occasion, girls, that’s 
all.’ And Maggie raised her curly head 
defiantly. ‘ What if she is a scholarship 
girl, she’s none the worse for that ; and 
besides, you don’t know it for certain.’ 

‘Yes I do, too /’ put in Ada Clarke 
eagerly. ‘She never has any bills but 
drawing and German to pay. What 
does that mean ?’ 

With the most unconcerned air, Clar- 
ice passed by at that moment, nodding 
gaily to Maggie. Going quietly to her 
desk, she took from thence the books 
required for next day’s recitations, and 
with a cool, ‘Good afternoon, young 
ladies,’ departed, leaving no sign that 
she had heard the foregoing remarks. 

But they sank deep into her heart ; 
and while her love for Maggie was in- 
creased, so was her pride, which encased 
her with more impenetrable folds from 
that day, even while her manner to each 
was unchanged. 

Some two or three there were who 
really loved Clarice for herself. Until 
she left school their affection cheered 
and comforted her unfailingly. To them 
she sometimes unfolded a stray gleam of 
the inner nature so carefully veiled from 
others. She suffered them to see be- 


neath the gay exterior: into the spirit 
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world, where deep and earnest thoughts 
were germinated and nourished in silence 
unbroken by the discordant sounds of 
false notes, struck by her inexperienced 
hand on the great organ of life. They 
did not understand her, it is true; but 
they knew her better than the rest, and 
loved her with an unselfish devotion 
worthy of a longer duration. Clarice 
could not trace the origin of the change 
which was made known to her by the 
sudden withdrawal of their friendship, 
from. the very commencement-night, 
when her triumph was rendered bitter, 
worthless as ashes, but for the proud 
and happy look on the face of Carleton 
Ashe. For his sake, and that of her 
mother and brothers, she was glad. Of 
all the thousand faces in the crowded 
assemblage, she saw only one — Carle- 
ton’s; and her heart bounded high 
within her, to sink again with a chill 
feeling of disappointment, as the cold 
looks of her companions admonished her 
that the eminence on which she stood 
was treacherous, uncertain at the base 
and thorny at the top, from whence, 
even then, she would gladly have de- 
scended. 

Any other reason than her innocent 
triumph, for the sudden deaths recorded 
in her heart against some of the sweetest 
friendships she had ever known, Clarice 
failed to discover. Even Maggie — but 
no; that cause, though unexplained, 
had in it no thought of envy or chagrin. 
Whatever it may be, Clarice suffered 
innocently and in silence. She was 
Clarice 
still cherishes in her heart the words of 
a little note, written by Maggie’s mother, 
after a visit had been paid to her home 
in Germantown. One sentence will 
always bring comfort to the saddened 
memory : 

‘You have left a gleam of sunshine in 
our home, my dear Miss Clarice, a warm 
spot in our hearts. Come often to cheer 
us all with your bright presence.’ 

Well, well! Such changes wi// occur. 
Sunshine is ever followed by shadow; 
and this is by no means a solitary case. 
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Why, then, should Clarice wonder at 
her fate ? 

But she did wonder and weep; though 
her sorrow and tears were unheeded by 
any eye of earth. She did not know 
that such discipline was needed to per- 
fect the yet untutored mind, to render 
symmetrical and capable the intellect 
which grief was to endow with a new 
depth of tone, and which, in constant 
progression, should emerge out of its 
abnormal state into a new and healthier 
life. 

Yet I know not that Clarice was ever 
really happy for any length of time. A 
nature so high-toned and sensitive, so 
acutely perceptive as hers — as subject 
to change as the very clouds above us— 
can rarely experience more than fugitive 
snatches of harmony from the subtle 
and exquisite melody of true happiness. 
Just as every feeling is, with such na- 
tures, more intense, so the reaction 
which follows any unusual elevatitn or 
depression of the mind is deeper and 
more clearly defined. Temperaments 
that can philosophize away vicissitude 
and disappointment; accepting all the 
phases of life as events the most com- 
mon and matter-of-fact, while suffering 
themselves, in effortless calm, to rise or 
fall with the tide, may eke out their 
space of years with a very fair portion 
of what the world calls happiness ; but 
they move in shallow waters at best ; 
and I would rather suffer more from 
contact with the ills of life, to keep that 
higher aptitude for enjoyment given only 
to a few, and inhale that exquisite aroma 
which none but a delicate nature can de- 
tect and receive. That other source of 
real and deep happiness which no blast 
of sorrow, however keen, no fiery si- 
rocco of grief, however fierce, can quench, 
was often hidden from Clarice. Her title 
to those riches which cannot be taken 
away was disputed by the questioning 
foes of her own bosom, where was waged 
a perpetual warfare between good spirits 
and evil, between supernal light and dark- 
ness most sadly visible. Her mind in 
this state, it is not wonderful that she 
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was subject to sudden alternations from 
exuberant mirth to the deepest despond- 
ency ; it was the striving of the good with- 
in her to pass from darkness into light. 
And, at this stage, Carleton Ashe com- 
menced what was to him a study of ab- 
sorbing interest. He sought to read 
the mind and heart of Clarice Wylmer ; 
and — failed, as we know, to pass beyond 
the boundaries of intellect. 

To the well-meant but mistaken good- 
nature of the lady who read her exam- 
ination poem on the night of Commence- 
ment, Clarice owed much unhappiness. 
The committee had solicited the services 
of a favorite elocutionist simply for the 
reading of this one poem, thus distin- 
guishing it from the rest in a manner, 
which, though flattering to the vanity of 
its author, was yet productive of much 
ill-feeling ; and this was lamentably in- 
creased, to the utter dismay of Clarice, 
when her name, uttered in clear, reso- 
nant tones, sounded through the hall. It 
was not usual to announce, before read- 
ing a composition, the name of the 
author; and she felt instinctively that 
this innovation on old-established rules 
would prove embarrassing to her. And 
doubtless the mistake which covered her 
with confusion, was attributed to a wish 
on her part to be rendered conspicuous 
as the writer of the poem, which had ex- 
cited so much favorable comment. 

Even this was made the foundation of 
disparaging remarks; and poor Clarice 
was suffered to receive no pleasure from 
the honors she had won. 

Clarice was ambitious. From child- 
hood she had dreamed of fanning the 
divine spark within her by the inspira- 
tions of genius, until, mounting in a 
flame of wonderful effluence, it illumined 
the very summit of the templed hill, 
which might prove to be not a// a fable. 
For a time this desire was held in abey- 
ance by the deep and delirious joy of a 
first true love. Never before had she 
tasted the intoxicating essence that 
thrilled with a new and exquisite rapture 
every pulse of her being, flooding her 
soul with a radiance so dazzling that all 
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other lights grew pale beneath its won- 
derful beamings. With a nature like 
hers, however, such a bewildering joy 
could not fail to bring with it pain. To 
love with her was to suffer, to accept suf- 
fering willingly, so she could but dis- 
pense happiness to the object of her 
devotion. And this love, this mystery, 
for a time overwhelmed that which had 
hitherto been the ruling passion of her 
life— the desire for fame. The very 
power to write seemed swallowed up in 
a chaos of beautiful thoughts which love 
alone could interpret. She lived in a 
new creation of her own, in which she 
had found as yet no shadow of night. 
Carleton was disappointed. He had 
expected to monopolize the heart of 
Clarice Wylmer, and yet leave the intel- 
lect free to pursue its upward flight for 
his pleasure ; not recognizing the great 
rule of spirit over mind; a rule that 
with Clarice could never be broken but 
by the crushing weight of a great woe, 
which should shatter all the new-born 
hopes of her life, and lead her once more 
to the foot of the mountain, whose rug- 
ged sides her weary feet would again 
attempt to climb. Thou art wrong, 
Clarice. Fame can never give thee peace 
or restore beauty and health to thy 
spirit. Bear meekly the sorrows that 
Infinite Wisdom apportions for thine 
earthly discipline, remembering that 


‘Tue furnace doth the gold refine.’ 


Meantime, the course of true love was 
more than usually rugged. Mrs. Ashe, 


determined to leave no means untried to 
wean her son from what she termed his 
unworthy attachment, soon found out 
that his affection was based on esteem, 
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that surest of all foundations; and she 
therefore sought to prove, as she tried 
to believe herself, that Clarice was un- 
worthy. Now then arose a difficulty, 
the popularity of her intended victim. 
To be popular, however, is the surest 
way to win enemies; and therefore, she 
thought, after anxious deliberation, even 
that might be made to assist her designs. 
Thus her very difficulties she, by her as- 
tute reasoning, turned into powerful allies. 
It was easy to insinuate, as she dexter- 
ously plied her inquiries, that no jfavor- 
able opinions were desired; it was easier 
still to convey an impression against 
Clarice to the minds of the very people 
whose knowledge of her, necessarily 
extremely limited, she was taxing for 
proofs of the hypothesis she had ad- 
vanced, and was resolved to maintain. 
Alas for weak human nature! Those 
who had hitherto admired Clarice, and 
laughed at her merry pranks, as the 
natural exuberance of a mirth-loving 
nature, now recalled them with grave 
looks and graver comment, as signs of 
an erratic and questionable disposition. 
Once convince certain people, of whose 
appreciation of Clarice, Carleton had 
spoken exultingly to his mother, that 
the influence of the young lady was con- 
taminating, and it was easy to inform 
her son that Mrs. Thus and Mr. So had 
decided to withdraw their daughters 
from the acquaintance of so dangerous 
a person as Clarice Wylmer. All this 
and more Mrs. Ashe did to her own 
satisfaction, and at least to a partial con- 
viction of a something — indefinable, but 
full of painful doubt in the mind of 


Carleton. 
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DESCRIPTIVE OF THE TERRIBLE CONFLAGRATION WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THE CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT 


Santiago, iv DecemBer, 1863, IN WHICH UPWARDS OF TWO THOUSAND PERSONS, PRINCIPA LLY FEMALES, 
PERISHED IN THE FLAMES. 


Hark! the bell from yon antique tower 
Is inviting the victims to come, 
Where that fated church, in one short hour, 
Will be changed to a burning tomb! 
What gives that music’s distant swell 
The solemn sound of a funeral knell ? 
Or is it but fancy that seems to tell 
Some dark impending doom ? 


*T was night, and the lamps were all lighted above, 
A thousand beautiful jets were there, 
Streaming around like the fire of love 
That burns in the spheres where angels are 
The figures of saints were festooned on the walls 
Like heroes hung up in baronial halls, 
And their tissued costumes 
And their light nodding plumes 
Draped gracefully down towards faces as bright 
As the glory that shone in that galaxied light. 


They were kneeling and standing around, 
With such thoughts as their own Virgin Saint could inspire, 
When oh! they were stunned by the terrible sound: 
‘The Virgin and church are on fire!’ 
One moment they paused — all was silent as death, 
Not a whisper was heard but their own stifled breath, 
As if fearful to raise the flame higher ; 
Another passed on, and that harrowing call 
Seemed shouted again from some saint on the wall: 
‘Fly! fly! for the church is on fire!’ 


~~ 


And now began the dreadful cry 
Of the multitude there who came to die: 
‘O save us from the fiery blast 
That is blazing so fierce and is coming so fast! 
Save us! it meets us at every turn! 
O Gop! O Gop! we burn! we burn!’ 


A thousand manly bosoms there 
Rose at that wailing of despair ; 
They heard the frantic, wild appeal, 
They suffered all that men could feel, 
Yet every arm was paralyzed and dead. 
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It matters not what caused the spell, 
Not even themselves perhaps could tell ; 
We only know scant refuge came 

To those who perished in that flame. 


Scarce one was rescued from that burning bed — 
Husbands and sires in stupefied amaze 
Beheld their wives and daughters in the blaze, 
The victims of that sacrificial doom ; 
They saw the fiery stream extend its power, 
Leap, scorch, burn, blacken, threaten, and devour, 
But could not move a step to save them from the tomb. 


And thus they died — the beautiful and gay, 

The young, the frank, the innocent, and fair ; 
They died like martyrs on that fatal day — 

A strange, sad offering in that house of prayer. 

They died, but Death could not confine them there — 
Th’ archangel’s trump proclaimed their instant rise, 
And all the good and true were welcomed to the skies. 


A. J. C. 


THE VERANDAH. 


REPORTED BY DOCTOR FRED. MORTIMER. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


As Isit in my quiet room this evening, 
I dive into the midst of a lot of old pa- 
pers such as will collect in the escritoire 
of any thoughtful person, and my eyes 
are opened wider as I see what a num- 
ber of stories, individual experiences, 
etc., I have collected in a life prolonged— 
well, I’ll not say through how many 
years. Why should we, except for the 
sake of convenience or necessity, meas- 
ure our lives by years and dates? Is 
there one of us to whom minutes have 
not sometimes been ages, years eterni- 
ties? And, on the other hand, can we 
not all recall days and weeks that have 
flown by so swiftly we could not for our 
lives, were we deprived of artificial 
means, have told how many hours each 
day contained? But this is a digres- 
sion. To return to the papers in ques- 


tion: what a nondescript collection is 
before me! reminding one of a portrait- 
gallery or phrenological cabinet. To 
tell the truth, I had taken no little 
pains in gathering them together, as a 
geologist his specimens, a botanist choice 
and rare varieties, or a naturalist types 
of different stages and growths. My 
advantages for an undertaking of this 
kind were peculiar. I roomed — there 
was no cooking on the premises —in a 
club-house, on the door of which might 
be read, in large old English characters, 
the word Verandah. Passing in the low 
arched Roman door, you enter a well- 
proportioned though not spacious hall, 
with four rooms opening directly from 
it. One of these the porter informs you 
is the reading-room; back of that the 
library,‘and on the opposite side the re- 
ception and conyersation-room. With 
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this last we have most to do, as it is 
here that those who prefer to converse 
with the living rather than the dead 
congregate of an evening and while 
away their leisure moments reviewing 
their past, discussing their present, or 
speculating upon their future life. I am 
rather young to be an inmate of such a 
house as this. Nearly all the other 
lodgers are older than I by many years; 
quiet, grey-eyed men, slow in acquaint- 
ance, cool in feeling, sure and select 
in their friendships. What withering 
looks I have seen them give to some 
young and talkative snob who sought to 
become one of our number! and, per 
contra, what a hearty grasp and cordial 
shake have I received on my return 
from a few days’ absence! I don’t 
know why they like me, but, barring 
egotism, they do. I think it is because 
I am so quiet while they are talking, 
for I usually sit off one side and shyly 
note down any experiences these war- 
worn and battered relics of the past 
may have to relate; and yet I never do 
them justice. You must see their care- 
lined and wrinkled faces, features where 
disappointments, afflictions, slights real 
or fancied, trials of many kinds and 
many years, (each ‘heart knoweth its 
own bitterness,’ ) have left their traces, 
to really enjoy their stories and sympa- 
thize with their quiet and simple-hearted 
chat; for men grow children once more 
as they become advanced nearer the end 
of life. To one who sincerely appreci- 
ates the scene, there is something sadly 
touching in such an assemblage as this ; 
for besides the fact that to many of 
these life has been indeed a ‘ long path,’ 
you read on the copy of the rules and 
regulations pasted over your bed-room 
door: ‘No person who is married will 
be allowed to take a room in this house.’ 
Of one thing, then, you are sure, as your 
eye scrutinizes the faces gathered round 
this evening’s fire, that of that number, 
some old, needing care to guard their 
second childhood; some middle-aged, 
needing comfort to cheer them on the 
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thorny road; a few—like myself — 
young, needing strength to pray, ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation’—of all, I say, 
none have one dear heart to cherish 
above all others; one eye to grow 
brighter each evening as they come 
wearily home from their daily conflict 
with the world. And now do not think 
I can introduce you this evening to 
each member of the Verandah. No, in- 
deed; they themselves would protest 
against such a course. You must sit 
quietly as I do, watch them come and 
go from our circle, listen to their stories 
of the past, show charity to any failing 
they may exhibit. Thus, and only 
thus, can you make their acquaintance ; 
and should you have the patience to do 
this, you may form some associations 
whose past experience may counsel 
you, whose present trials may cause 
you to bear your own more cheerfully, 
or whose future hopes may cherish in 
you some noble aspiration. 

I always had a fondness for individ- 
ual experiences; as the lamented Win- 
throp says, ‘ People, not things, pas- 
sions, not objects, are my topics; ’ nor 
do I think this proceeds entirely from a 
morbid curiosity, but rather from the 
same source in the human heart as that 
intense interest we feel in an ennobling 
play, the schemes of Richard the Third, 
the fall of Wolsey, or the death of 
‘Friedland’s star,’ the kingly Wallen- 
stein; and so as the group gathers 
round the cheerful fire and enjoys the 
crackling of the anthracite, I will take 
out my little short-hand note-book and 
report for your benefit, as well as my 
own, any thing of interest I hear. 
Listen now! There is a young lieu- 
tenant who is going to the war to- 
morrow, the new war as it was when 
this paper was written, the war old in- 
deed in many a heart now. But we 
have no time to moralize. I must be 
at my ‘explodents,’ ‘consonants,’ and 
‘yowel sounds,’ or we shall lose the 
first sentences, 
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The Poung Lieutenant’s Storp. 


‘Just where the blue waters of the 
Merrimac River unite with the Atlantic 
lies the quaint old city of Newburyport. 
"Neath its' sods rest the ashes of the 
apostle Whitefield. Near it now sings 
the Quaker poet Whittier. There is 
the old bridge that looks so frail but is 
so strong, and under it roll down the 
dashing waters so swiftly that the shud- 
der I always felt when a child, in watch- 
ing the eddies and whirlpools through 
the cracks in the flooring, does not leave 
me now as [ think of their dark and 
troubled flow. Often when a boy have 
I spent hours in that old bridge; the 
keeper — good-natured man! — never 
charged me any thing for my privilege; 
he seemed to recognize my loneliness, 
for I was an only child, and allowed me 
to go on and off to my heart’s content. 
Hour after hour have I thrown chips 
into the water on the west side and ran 
across to see them on their way to the 
‘mournful and misty Atlantic;’ many 
a ship have I watched through a knot- 
hole until her tall masts faded from my 
view as they crossed that bar to ven- 
ture into the deep from which to this 
port at least they never return. Even 
. then their history used,to cali up a sad- 
dening thought, for I then could but re- 
member that every one of those floating 
dwellings would be sent on its mission 
time after time until it laid its bones be- 
neath the tide; it would never be de- 
serted, and fall into decay like an old 
house; it would battle the billows ever 
with a consciousness (if an inanimate 
object can be called conscious) that they 
would finally conquer. My father was 
a sea-captain. What good times I had 
on his occasional return! What pearls 


of the mountain and gems of the ocean’ 


did his visits display to my wondering 
eyes! But one season he did not come, 


and often did I detect my gentle mother 
and his faithful wife looking dreamily 
out towards the blue waste beyond the 
outer light, or wiping quickly away the 
unbidden tear while knitting at our 
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evening fireside. Oh! it is terrible! 
this suspense, harder to bear, more 
wearing to the soul than positive loss. 
I need not describe it to the many anx- 
ious hearts among us now. Day by 
day their hearts yearn towards distant 
loved ones; day by day, at many a 
family altar in our very midst, some ab- 
sent, cherished member, perhaps wound- 
ed, perhaps dying, it may be at this 
very moment asking Gop to relieve 
their anguish, is remembered with fond- 
est supplication ; day by day the prayer 
of patriotism is tempered by nature's 
burdened outcry: ‘Lorp, how long!’ 
Wearily, wearily, year after year, watch- 
ed my patient mother ; and in that day 
when the sea shall give up its dead shall 
we know where lie the bones of the lost 
on the good ship Hesperus Campbell, 
last heard from at Bombay in March, 
1850 ; for when she found her lost one 
it was in a land where the Apostle tells 
us ‘there was no more sea.’ I went to 
Boston, and although I missed the old 
bridge and the antique picture Which 
swings in front of the Merrimac House, 
I can say nothing against the quiet, 
business-like air of the Puritan city. 
No use of relating all my experi- 
ences. I entered a store very much as 
other boys do, received my fifty dollars 
a year, pasted first-quality labels on to 
second-quality goods, and worked till 
twelve o’clock, putting along sales-room 
in order for to-morrow’s business. I 
had been there but a short time when I 
received a letter from my uncle, Doctor 
Campbell, residing in New-York, invit- 
ing me to become his apprentice and 
succeed to his practice. My uncle was 
old—a bachelor—his practice was large. 
I was young and needy —my means 
were small. I went, and year after year 
studied the books, collected the bills, 
and carried round the prescriptions of 
this my only living relative. One day 
I had been collecting our annual ac- 
counts, and was returning with a large 
roll of bills — about one thousand dol- 
lars, I-think. I entered a Broadway 
omnibus, my package in hand, and hay 
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ing been up late the previous night, soon 
fell asleep. When I awoke my package 


was gone. Heavens! what was I to 
do? Every person had left the coach, 
and it was awaiting its return trip. Go 
back to my uncle? I could not. Run 
away? This would be proof positive in 
legal eyes that I had stolen the money. 
My resolution was taken. I wanted the 
courage to do the former, and there was 
nothing left but for me to pursue the 
latter course. I therefore went in search 
of an old Mordecai. 

‘* Now keep mum!’ said I. 

**O yaiis !’ said Isaac. 

‘*And you may have this black suit 
for a sailor’s rig.’ . 

**O yaas!’ said Isaac. 

‘I shaved my moustache, and with a 
little pink-saucer and walnut-oil you 
could never have detected in the devil- 
may-care cabin-boy of the bark Lotus 
¥reeman, bound to Messina, the pale 
young surgeon of the doctor’s labora- 
tory. The sea soon completed the 
change; and when I landed, my uncle 
himself, or one of those lynx-eyed genii, 
a New-York detective, would never have 
recognized me. I saved the captain’s 
life—at least he thought I did —by 
setting his arm, which he broke the fif- 
teenth day out, and in his gratitude he 
would have given me all of his share of 
the freight-money. ‘Give me fifty dol- 
lars and set me ashore,’ said I. Now, 
gentlemen, I know it would have sound- 
ed better to have refused all compensa- 
tion; but doing this on paper and in 
fact are two quite different things, es- 
pecially when one is a poor surgeon 
with his way to make in the world. 
We passed through the straits ‘ fluking,’ 
as the Jacks say. It was indeed a glo- 
rious entrance to the ‘great sea’ of the 
ancients. On our right lay Ceuta, 
Ape’s Hill, and the dark mountains of 
the Barbary coast; over us a splendid 
rainbow encircled the black cloud to- 
wards which our jib-boom headed, and 
from which at intervals pealed the heavy 
thunder or flashed the vivid lightning ; 
behind us whistled the gale which was 
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driving us with such violence that the 
skipper’s ery of ‘Stand by your main- 
tops’l halliards to lower away on to the 
cap!’ could scarcely be heard above the 
dash of the mad waters and the roaring 
of the wind; while on our left, the 
crowning glory of the whole scene, lay 
the guardian lion of the Mediterranean, 
‘The Rock,’ the mists and the lightnings 
alternately hiding and baring its brow, 
but yet the same invincible old pillar of 
Hercules it was when first ehaos left it 
there. Surely if the value of the prize 
justifies the means, if the lover pleads 
in extenuation the charms of the mis- 
tress, England can say much in excuse 
for her rapacity in claiming that so val- 
uable a key to the world’s treasures 
should be placed in Christian hands. 
And so we ‘boomed along’ by this in- 
vincible fortress with its seven years’ 
provisions ; and often since, as I have 
recalled the events of my life following 
that day, have I thought the entry of 
‘Sturm und Drang’ I made that night 
in my daily journal quite prophetic of 
the storm and cloud that has followed 
my subsequent life, to which that en- 
trance was a prelude. But I will not 
anticipate. The captain put me ashdre 
and gave me one hundred dollars. I 
sought a situation. ‘ Private secretary- 
ship’ preferred, said the little advertise- 
ment I pasted in the English Exchange. 
I was not long in waiting, for I could 
write in any modern tongue, including 
‘short-hand,’ then a very rare accom- 
plishment. My employer was a fine 
old Englishman, residing here with his 
only daughter for their mutual health. 
She was just the type of English beauty, 
with the fair hair, clear complexion, and 
blue eyes so peculiar to Old England, 
but rarely met with, at least in its fullest 
development, in the New World. The 
old gentleman was a frank, unsuspect- 
ing mortal, never locking a drawer or 
concealing a paper. I think that year 
was the happiest of my ife; jin fact, 
gentlemen, I rather question, and in no 
irreverent spirit, whether in a heavenly 
sphere I can enjoy more than I then did 
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some moments of my daily existence. 
I will not weary you with a lover’s ec- 
stasies; you have already concluded I 
had not been long in my situation ere 
my susceptible heart yielded. Indeed, 
it would have been strange had it been 
otherwise. I was young, impulsive, at 
just that age when thoughts that speak 
and words that burn are ever rising to 
the lips. I was no fool ;.my education 
was the result of constant, unremitting 
self-application, and was far superior to 
that of many a student who has paid 
his five dollars for his parchment; and 
yet I had never known that true, heart- 
felt sympathy which makes smoother 
the thorny road, and shortens the long 
path to weary feet. Now, for the first 
time, I had something to bear ever on 
my heart, lulling me in quiet slumbers 
to a’ peaceful rest, greeting me with 
a never-lessening joy as a_ beautiful 
painting before my couch, as I opened 
my eyes each morning, and I clung to 
my newly-found happiness with the 
grasp of a drowning man. The old 
gent neither favored nor opposed our 
intercourse, and so day after day we 
wandered over the Sicilian terraces 
crowned with their thick cactus-leaves, 
sailed in the beautiful harbor, watched 
. the storm-cloud on the blue Calabrian 
hills, saw the ships come and go through 
the Faro, or, what was better than all, 
spent hour after hour at the old Ca- 
puchin convent, or monastery I should 
call it, which you see directly before 
you, nestling in a little hollow high on 
the hill, as you enter the southern pass- 
age of the strait. -Messina is a beau- 
tiful place — a beautiful place indeed!’ 
said the Young Lieutenant dreamily, his 
thoughts as it were wandering from the 
thread of his story to the locality where 
he had tasted the lotus. ‘How charm- 
ing was the garden of the old Capuchin 
father of a bright sunny day, as we lay 
with the. abbot under the fragrant shade 
of the orange and lemon-trees! And 
then, if one of those sudden showers 
arose so peculiar to this climate, we 
would reénter the monastery, and over 
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the dead beneath us, embalmed after 
the fashion of the country, would the 
old father relate some quiet story of do- 
mestic joy and sorrow which had been 
breathed into his ear at the confessional 
years and years gone by. How kindly 
he laid his aged hands on our young 
heads, bade us love God and meet him 
above! How tenderly and with what 
unaffected simplicity he told us of the 
trials of his younger days and of the 
‘peace which passeth understanding’ 
which he had found at last! And then, 
as the bells of the many convents rang 
out their evening chime of ‘ Vespers,’ 
hand in hand did we go, down the steep 
acelivity, through the long rows of tile- 
roofed houses, by the beautiful little 
Gregorian church, stopping for a mo- 
ment to see the nuns put their pale, sad 
faces to the grating —all the glimpse 
they have of the world — and then turn 
away to chant their vesper hymn. Its 
low, sweet tones are yet upon my ear, 
have followed me through health and 
the delirium of fever since that day; 
and when in the conflict or beneath the 
cold moon I lay me down on the battle- 
fields of Virginia to die, those tones, the 
memory of her whose little hand lay 
innocently in mine when last they fell 
uponmy ear, shall soothe my pathway 
to the unknown — dark, cheerless, and 
forsaken though ‘it may then be. 

‘I had been expecting the thunder-clap, 
and it was not long incoming. One day 
my employer called me into his room, and 
handing me twice my last month’s pay, 
quietly remarked that he returned to Eng- 


‘land the following week. There was noth- 


ingtosay. He was an English nobleman 
—I was a Yankee surgeon; acres and 
millions were his —toil and what my 
trunk contained mine. Again and again I 
thought of speaking with him, but even 
Cupid was not blind enough to overlook 
such differences of position, wealth, na- 
tionality, etc., as existed between us. 
There was no hope for me with her either ; 
for to an English girl, the idea of marry. 
ing against the parent’s will would not 
be entertained for one hour. I went to 











the garden, and there, beneath the blue 
sky of Sicily, with the same stars look- 
ing down upon me under which next 
month I expect to die, I held in my arms, 
for the first and last time, the heiress of 
Manton Park, shire, England, and 
as I pressed the first pure love-kiss upon 
her brow, deeply did I drink in the bliss 
of that moment; for I knew what she did 
not, that we should never meet again un- 
til —let any human heart say when. It 
was long past midnight when I returned 
to my room; my scanty wardrobe was 
soon packed, and next morning, ere the 
sun rose over the snow-capped Calabrian 
hills, I was aboard a Peninsular and Ori- 
ental steamer, en route for Naples. 

‘On, on, I went, through Naples, 
through Rome, over the Alps ; now deaf- 
ened by the thunder of the glacier’s roar ; 
now guiding my mule’s footsteps so near 
the precipice that but for his unerring 
instinct I should never have been Adju- 
tant of the — th; then in the great city, 
I watched the tide ebb and flow along the 
Boulevards, and envied the gay and fes- 
tive throng of the Champs Elysées. One 
night, when standing on a bridge of the 
Seine, I saw a dark form arise at the op- 
posite end — a splash — a gurgle of the 
black waters, and all wasover. ‘ Voila / 
Voila /’ said I, running for one of the 
gens d’armes. 

‘* N’importe, nimporte,’ said he, ‘ ce 
nest qu'une femme de mauvaise vie.’ 

‘* Only a woman of bad life,’ and yet 
Christ died to save her, and when on earth 
those feet that never trod but on mercy’s 
errand, were washed by one ‘de mau- 
vaise vie. I turned away sick at heart, 
wondering who had suffered most in this 
world, man from woman, or vice versa. 
Returning to my lodgings, I saw ona 
flaming bulletin the news of the bombard- 
ment of Sumter, and the next morning 
my passage was engaged to New-York, - 
where I arrived just in time to meet a 
friend and secure an Adjutant’s berth in 
a New-York regiment. I heard from Dr. 
Campbell's former office-boy,now advanc- 
ed toan apprentice,that my lost roll of bills 
was found under the straw in the bot- 
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tom of the omnibus, and returned to its 
owner ; so I shall die conscious that that 
suspicion rests no longer upon me. And 
now, gentlemen, begging your pardon for 
my egotism, which I believe has never 
manifested itself before to-night, I wish 
to say, in leaving you, that wherever my 
camp-fire burns, a warm memory of the 
‘Verandah’ and its inmates shall never 
cease to be cherished in my heart.’ 

It was a hot afternoon in the month of 
July ; down the long and dusty high- 
ways that lead to the Manassas Plains 
marched the United States troops with 
gay step and flaunting banners, eager, en- 
thusiastic for the impending fray. Many 
ayoung heart burning for fame and glory 
was there; many a proudly-stepping 
charger bearing his rider calmly down to 
that field of death. There were the famous 
Zouaves, burning to avenge their gallant 
leader’s death ; there was the old ‘ Sixty- 
ninth,’ with him at their head who has 
served from private to Brigadier, and who 
has now added his to the long list of names 
that drape the annals of the past three 
years in lines of mourning; there were 
Congressmen, too, and Washingtonians 
of all grades and classes, going on that 
beautiful Sabbath, not to worship, but to 
slay, or to witness the first battle between 
those who ere this year would have stood 
shoulder to shoulder against a common 
foe. And now the advance-guard meets 
the enemy, and with the cannon’s thunder 
for the first time on their ears, it is not 
strange that cheeks blanch and tender 
thoughts of home and loved ones, dearer 
now to memory than ever before, unnerve 
the heart and overwhelm the soul; and 
yet bravely do our boys stand up to the 
fearful issue. With jackets off, bare- 
armed, bare-headed, into it goes the old 
‘Sixty-ninth ;’ and when the wave of bat- 
tle recoils, their gallant leader is in the 
hands of his adopted country’s foes. Over 
the bodies of their comrades, with the bat- 
tle-cry of Ellsworth, leap the famous Zou- 
aves ; and let the number of those who 
returned to tell the story of that day 
vouch for the desperation of that onset. 
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But hark! cloud of dust and a huzza 
in the distance. Isit Patterson ? Are those 
the Northern eagles? Or is that the 
‘Southern cross’ that flutters in the light 
summer air? A yell of triumph from 
the legions of Beauregard tells the story. 
Can we stand this fresh onset? No! 
Back — back rolls the tide, and then fol- 
lows the general rout so familiar to the 
nation’s ear. On! on! wildly, madly, it 
surges! Throw aside that pistol, even if 
it has crossed the Rocky Mountains with 
you and saved your life from your treach- 
erous Indian guide. Away with your 
jacket, no matter if it does contain your 
watch and yotr wife’s picture set with 
pearls. Life! life! is the countersign, 
the issue, the all now. And so the 
tide flowed on, a drizzly rain adding to 
the general gloom, and one by one, like 
frightened sheep, straggled into Alexan- 
dria the remnants of the proud host 
that marched so confidently through the 
county named after old Lord Fairfax in 
days when Massachusetts and Virginia 
stood side by side; when Patrick Henry 
and John Hancock united against foreign 
aggression. Think charitably of that 
fearful day, ye who then were lolling 
lazily over your claret and ice, while the 
All-seeing Eye looked down on bldod and 
smoke and conflict, a brother’s hand in a 
brother’s blood, not five hundred miles per- 
haps from your easy-chair. Deal lightly 
even in memory with those who then 
would have pledged almost their very 
souls for one drink of cooling water. It was 
America’s first taste of fraternal blood, and 
no wonder that both sides recoiled and 


read in one another’s journals how com-’ 


plete had been the general rout. Strong 
men became children then ; wept as they 
remembered a brother’s sufferings, or re- 
called a foeman’s dying look.; and when 
the compassionate daughters of Alexan- 
dria gave them the fragrant coffee to re- 
vive their fainting spirits, and forgetting 
fraternal dissension in the great brother- 
hood of humanity, wrote lines, at their 
dictation,to dear ones at home, how many 
times in fearful earnestness the phrase 
was repeated : ‘ Never come to this war !" 


The Verandah. 


[April, 


For the credit of patriotism, I dare not re- 
veal all [ could tell. 


° . . . . . 


The afternoon was long and dull at 
the ‘Verandah ;’ wearily ticked the old 
clock over the marble mantle; uneasily 
moved the old codgers in their chairs as 
we read and re-read the accounts of the 
first battle of the struggle, now swelled 
tosuch vast proportions ; andin the even- 
ing we gathered round in little knots and 
congenial groups, and with many an 
ominous shake of the head, with many 
an anxious longing to know how such 
and such a commander had borne himself 
in this a new experience for the west- 
ern hemisphere, was ‘the battle’ dis- 
cussed, 

‘Package for Dr. Mortimer,’ said the 
porter. I opened and read 

‘If I fall, send my papers to Dr. Fred. 
Mortimer, Boston, Mass.’ 

I explored this singular package bear- 
ing a requiem for its introduction, some 
old letters, mess-bills, inquiries concera- 
an Adjutant’s duties, notes from Hardee 
and Scott in short-hand—but stop, what 
was this ?— a fair flaxen curl and a few 
lines in a round English, yet feminine, 
hand : 


‘Now, Lov: Please draw me some pretty 
sketches of the old monastery to take to 
England, if you really do think, as you climb 
the mountain this afternoon, of 

‘Your Litt._e Lotos-FLower.’ 


The only written words of hers he had 
ever possessed, and there they had lain 
next that manly heart for many a weary 
year, until in the smoke and toil of ‘ Bull 
Run’ it was hushed forever. , 

‘Dr. Campbell isn’t here now; you 
needn’t leave it,’ I heard the porter say. 

‘Stop,’ said I. ‘Dr. Campbell intrust- 
ed me with all his worldly affairs ere he 
joined the — th New-York. I will take 
charge of the note,’ said I to the mes- 
senger. I opened — twocards fell to the 
floor : ‘ 


‘Hon. Jas. SrUART AND DAUGHTER : 
Miss Mary MANTON. 
Tremont Hovss.’ 


What a denouement! I mailed a paper 
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containing the lists of* killed and wound- 
ed to the address inclosed, and some 
days after, as I was superintending the 
erection of a stone on the banks of the 
Merrimac,not many miles from where ‘ In 
war-time’ has since come to us, near the 
old bridge which prefaces this sketch, I 
drew aside in silence, for I saw a female 
figure alight from a carriage ; and conceal- 
ing myself under the waving birch-trees, 
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I saw her approach the new-made grave, 
bend her fair forehead until it rested 
upon the headstone, and if I turned my 
back upon the spot where lay the re- 
mains of my friend, if my coat-sleeve 
brushed away the unbidden, the un- 
manly tear, it was because I thought 
such hopeless grief too sacred for in- 
trusion. 


SERMONS BY A NON-REVEREND—SIGNS. 


‘Ir dies and makes no sign.’ 
SHAKSPEARE, slightly altered, 
‘ Here shall no sign be given.’ 


‘I can give ashrewd guess at the humor of the 
inhabitant by the sign that hangs before his door.’ 
SPECTATOR, 


You remember when your coat devel- 
oped as the tadpole does not develop; 
when you began to stroke the scarcely 
perceptible down on your chin; when 
you affected an indifference to boyish 
sports; when you began to patronize 
your younger sister; when the ‘eat, 
drink, and be merry’ of the present 
was exchanged for the boundless hopes 
for your future, and your faith in it; 
when the world was but an arena in 
which you were to exhibit yourself to 
an admiring audience, as general, states- 
man, orator, or poet, or, perhaps, as an 
‘admirable Crichton.’ This is a transi- 
tion stage always marked by a falling in 
love. This love is quite different from 
your open partiality, demonstrative in 
regard for , before all this coat and 
imaginary beard development. You 
don’t stuff your trowsers-pockets with 
apples for her ; don’t do her ‘sums’ 
for her; don’t request your sister to be 
she. You remember how often this 
sister personated in the old days, for 
old those play-days seem to you. But 
now your sister is altogether too insig- 
nificant a personage even to be intrusted 
with your secret. Of course the object 
of your adoration is older than you, and 
treats you with condescending kindness ; 


encourages you far more than Jack 
Carter, who is four or five years your 
senior, and dotes on her, poor fool that 
he is. 

You have been several months away 
from home, at school. You receive a 
letter announcing Aer marriage to that 
Jack Carter, whose pretensions you so 
scorned. You have read Byron, try to 
get up a little misanthropy, sigh, ‘I 
have not loved the world, nor the world 
me,’ etc., etc. But it is of no use; the 
truth is, your love long since died, and 
made no sign. Your heart felt its 
gradual passing away no more than the 
earth feels the one-by-one dropping pe- 
tals of the rose. 

But perhaps it is not so. Your sweet 
love, like those flowers fabled to keep 
away evil spirits, kept the garden of 
your heart unimpressed by their impure 
hoofs, (all these evil ones have the cloven- 
foot, and leave the mark of the beast.) 
Your school and college days are over; 
you marry her; she is not all you 
hoped; not at all what you hoped; is not 
even of the metal to which magnetism 
can be imparted. Your love dies, dies, 
‘dies and makes no sign’ to her. Noble 
man, you still ‘compass her about with 
all sweet observance.’ Many a hus- 
band’s, many a wife’s love thus dies. 

But the saddest of all is when purity, 


_truth, faith, die, as they too often do, 


‘and make no sign.’ Their very graves 
trampled out of sight, like that of the 
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Bechuana chief made in a cattle-pen. 
Sad, sad! Had they but gasped, even 
writhed, like Laocoén. But no, they 
died and made no sign. The poor man 
sometimes, perhaps, remembers that 
they were, away in the dim past, sweet 
guests of his, even members of his 
household — were, alas! 

How many things live and make no 
sign, live and thrive on the very life of 
the soul! God forbid that we should 
nourish an acorn-sin till our heart 
become a net-work of its roots; better 
even thus nourish a sorrow, though it 
be, as Goethe says of Hamlet: ‘As an 
oak planted in a costly vessel, which 
should only receive lovely flowers, the 
roots strike out, and the vessel flies to 
pieces.’ Hear Holmes: 

‘O nearts! that break and give no sign, 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine, 
Slow ‘dropped from Misery’s crushing 
presses.’ 

The most discerning of us can see, in 
that placid surfaced soul, no signs of 
the great care, the great sorrow, the 
great love, the great remorse, that swirl 
there as undercurrent. May it never 
come to the surface as insanity! The 
brook murmurs over each little pebble— 
Gop forgive us, if we unnecessarily 
cast a pebble into it. The strong, deep 
river ‘ makes no sign’ of its chafing over 
its strong bed; it takes a rock to bring 
forth a complaint; and ‘the restless 
heart of the ocean,’ how in storm and 
calm it hides its fearful and beautiful 
secrets! It makes no sign of ‘ the wreck- 
- ing reef for the gallant bark ;’ nosign of its 
ghastly groups of dead; no sign either 
of its ‘rainbow-hued shells ’ and precious 
pearls. The beautiful, grand, fearful 
ocean, how its monotone seems the 
voice of the joy, sadness, remorse, hope, 
fear, of all shores! The mysterious ut- 
terance of the secrets drained from all 
lands, mysterious it must remain. There 
is no interpreter, no expression even, 
like deep human feeling: it can only 
voice itself in vague, inadequate music. 
All music is but an attempt to utter, to 
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make some sign of the deep inward feel- 
ing. 

How much worth lives and makes no 
sign, or the signs are all unheeded by 
a censorious world, or uninterpreted, 
thought signs of evil! The dew on the 
rose in your garden is a beautiful em- 
blem of purity; that on the weed along 
the dusty highway — take care, it will 
soil your skirts. Though this dew, like 
the mixture of good with evil, may give 
additional fitness for soiling, yet the 
dew refreshes the weed. Heaven’s pur- 
pose is accomplished, and, after all, it is 
not the weed’s fault that it grows where 
it receives all the dust from the inso- 
lent carriage-wheels, cart-wheels, proud 
prancing steeds, and plodding donkeys. 
Perhaps the parent, weed, the great- 
parent weed, the great-grand-parent 
weed, was flung there by—what? Des- 
tiny? And it is not the weed’s fault that 
it is a weed. Curse not the ‘rain of the 
sweet’ heavens’ that would wash it. 
He who made it sees signs of good in 
it. His dew falls not at random.. 

We see, in the bosom of the pure 
lake, heaven lie, and by night the ‘stars 
blossom’ there one by one, and the 
moon rivalling in beauty the lilies of 
the surface. Yes, the whole steadfast 
heaven lies tremulous there. As trust- 
ingly, heaven rests in the bosom of the 
street-puddle, that men only look at to 
curse; only approach to render more 
impure. Open thyself to heaven, poor 
soul! The ‘dear God’ will draw thee 
up thither, leaving to earth the earthy. 
Look up: never soul looked up, and met 
not the answering look of downward- 
gazing heavenly eyes, unless all was 
darkened, shut out, by some frowning 
human face. And these heavenly eyes 
see signs of goodness in even thee. 
Twine up thy hopes around those Ban- 
yan-like promises let down from heaven, 
taking root in earth. Their very hu- 
mility, their creeping low on the ground, 
is a sign that they can, may twine up. 
Seest thou, as it were in a dream, angels 
climbing to heaven, whilst thou, like 
Jacob, must lie at the foot of the ladder? 
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Arise! Thou too, by ‘endless toil and 
endeavor,’ mayest climb. Askest thou 
a sign of thy ability? Thy hands and 
feet were given thee to climb with. 
Those thou seest are not angels, but 
mortals. 

As for the Spectator’s remark, ‘we 
have changed all that.’ We hang out 
no true sign. What sign is there to in- 
dicate what houses of entertainment our 
skulls are? You know how it is when 
the doors and windows are fast closed for 
the night, when Reason sleeps, and the 
portress has ceased to let in guests, how 
Fancy, ‘lord of misrule,’ joins them in 
wild revelry—the lofty and the low—the 
beautiful and deformed—‘Titania’ and 
‘Bottom’—the superannuated spinster 
that has long occupied an obscure niche, 
unmated, a sort of ‘ wall-flower,’ and the 
youthful guest of to-day, now treading 


THE LANGUAGE OF 


Tue language of a nation is an expo- 
nent of the genius and character of its 
people. The grandeur of the Grecian 
mind is displayed in the Grecian tongue, 
and the Italian soul is not more musical 
than the Italian speech. If the natural 
bent of a people’s mind is thus found to 
infect the language of a race, it can be 
no less true that the great masters in 
literature have a style of their own. 
Their language, as well as their thought, 
bears the stamp of originality. This is 
preéminently true of Milton. A mind 
so grand and exalted must find adequate 
forms of expression, or repress its emo- 
tions, and bury in silence its noblest 
gifts. In writing his immortal works, 
he taxed his native language to the 
utmost, and laid under contribution the 
wealth and power of foreign tongues. 
The writers of the English language had 
hitherto found it equal to every shade of 
expression, without exhausting the hid- 
den depths of its meaning. But English 
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a measure to some sweet tune; now 
madly waltzing to Discord’s own music 
—the fast-closed house, meanwhile, 
showing no sign of the revelry within. 
Think you that there is, in broad day- 
light, no revelry behind even the sober- 
est-looking front—that there all move, in 
orderly procession, to the tune of Old 
Hundred; that only noble, manly 
thoughts are there entertained ; or might 
there be hung out a tavern sign, ‘ Enter- 
tainment for man and deast ?’ 

Speaking of ‘ Bottom’—if we hung 
out a true sign, how many of us would 
be adorned with his head-dress ? 

Even as it is, should we deposit in the 
bosom of earth what we have seen of 
these ears, and she should blab through 
all her gossiping reeds—has ass’s ears, 
and—has ass’s ears, and—has ass’s ears 
—Midas was only one—but a fierce mob! 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS. 


literature could not yet boast of a ‘ Par- 
adise Lost.’ Hence, the diction of Mil- 
ton differs from that of former authors, 
by the same qualities which distinguish 
the character of his mind. Johnson 
says that the unlearned reader of Mil- 
ton’s greater works, on the first opening 
of the book, ‘ finds himself surprised by 
a new language.’ But he is no less sur- 
prised by a grandeur of conception, and 
a daring sublimity of thought, which 
are equally new and unexpected. 

It is common to regard the style of 
Milton as difficult and obscure. We are 
often told that his sentences are harsh 
and involved, encumbered with Latin- 
isms, and abounding in quaint phrases, 
which sometimes render them affected 
and confused. Without attempting to 
controvert this opinion, we think it has 
been too much overlooked that Milton 
had a fondness for Saxon words. Many 
passages, both of his prose and verse, 
might be adduced to show that no one 
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better understood, or more powerfully 
used, this important element in our lan- 
guage. 

In the following pages it is our inten- 
tion to enter upon a critical examination 
of the diction of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ No 
work of our author is more interesting 
than this, if we consider either the time 
of life or the circumstances under which 
it was written. 

For eleven years Edward King had 
been conspicuous among the wits and 
scholars of Cambridge. The purity of 
his life and his earnest devotion to study 
gained the confidence of all, and won 
the esteem and friendship of Milton. 
The sympathy which existed between 
these kindred minds was doubtless of 
the most intimate character. The fact 
that both had been designed for the 
Church, together with a similarity of 
disposition and taste, formed a bond of 
union to be severed only by death. The 
recollection of those who sat by our 
side in the class-room, and drank with 
us at the fountains of literature, is 
among the very last to fade from the 
mind. When the sad event of the 
tenth of August, 1637, was known to 
the fellow-students of King, we may 
readily conceive that no one felt a keener 
anguish than the accomplished scholar 
in tetirement at Horton. On the death 
of an author, it was the custom of the 
times for others of the same tribe to 
celebrate his fame in verse. This trib- 
ute had just been paid to the memory 
of Ben Jonson, when the college asso- 
ciates of King conceived the design of 
thus perpetuating the name of their 
friend. This brought together a volume 
which may be regarded as one of the 
curiosities of literature. At the close of 
this collection, which is net remarkable 
for poetic merit, was an elegy subscrib- 
ed with the initials of John Milton. 
This was the first appearance of ‘ Lyci- 
das,’ the only one of these academic 
effusions which is read at the present 
day. The date of the original manu- 
script at Cambridge shows that the 
poem was written in November, 1637, 
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when Milton was not quite twenty-nine 
years of age. It was first printed with- 
out a title, but afterwards called ‘ Lyci- 
das,’ a name which may be found in the 
pastorals of Theocritus and Virgil. 

In speaking of Milton, we are accus- 
tomed to wonder at the power which 
conceived and executed those divine 
epics, which are among the noblest cre- 
ations of the human intellect. But it is 
specially interesting to go back to the 
early life of the author, and watch the 
gradual development of his mind; to 
examine the youthful works which from 
time to time dropped from his pen, and 
trace the growth of those sentiments, 
and the formation of that language, 
which are so fitly blended in ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Among the fanciful imagery of 
‘Lycidas,’ we might point out some ex- 
amples of the sterner Miltonic spirit, 
which is so characteristic of our author. 
But the diction of the poem must engage 
our attention at present. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
the reader’s attention is, that the lan- 
guage of ‘ Lycidas’ is the language of a 
scholar. No man with a mere English 
education could have been the writer of 
this work. The critic will readily de- 
tect that arrangement of words, and 
those peculiar forms of expression, which 
denote a familiar acquaintance with the 
classic authors. By his frequent in- 
versions of style, Milton seems, in this 
work, to be striving after the variety and 
beauty of his Greek and Roman models. 
In his fondness for Latinisms, he has 
taken liberties with geographical names, 
and given us Deva for Dee, and Camus 
for Cam. The expression, ‘ to build the 
lofty rhyme,’ which is used in relation to 
the poetic powers of ‘Lycidas,’ is a con- 
ceit which betrays its origin in the car- 
mina condes of Horace. Resemblances 


of the same kind may be distinctly 
traced in ‘other parts of the poem. 
While the diction of ‘ Lycidas’ is mod- 
ified by the idioms of other tongues, it 
shows that the author was no stranger 
to the inborn strength and riches of his 
Writers who forget the native 


own, 
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wealth of the English tongue, and de- 
light in the use of words derived from 
languages of less power and beauty, can 
find no excuse from the writings of Mil- 
ton. 

We have made a careful examination 
of ‘ Lycidas,’ in order to find the compar- 
ative relation between the constituent 
elements of Milton’s language, as exhib- 
ited in this poem. In this task we have 
determined the proportion in which he 
actually employs the words at his com- 
mand. All words, of whatever gram- 
matical class, and all repetitions of the 
same words are counted. We have in- 
cluded the proper names, because they 
are so interwoven with the whole tex- 
ture of the poem that no correct conclu- 
sion could be reached without them. All 
compound words, separated by a hyphen, 
are counted as two words ;'in some cases 


the simple words which compose them — 


belong to different stocks. The result 
of our examination shows that Milton, 
in this work, uses eighty-one per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon, and nineteen per cent of 
foreign words. Thus we find the dic- 
tion of ‘ Lycidas’ is essentially Saxon. 

To illustrate the subject further, let 
us compare the language of ‘ Lycidas’ 
with the language of the English Bible. 
Our version of the Scriptures is the great 
store-house of Anglo-Saxon, and the 
fixed standard of the English tongue. 
An examination of its language shows 
ninety-three per cent of Anglo-Saxon, or 
twelve per cent more than is found in 
‘ Lycidas.’ 

In discussing the causes of this differ- 
ence, it will be necessary to examine the 
history of the present translation of the 
Bivle. It is common to suppose that the 
dialect of this translation was the lan- 
guage of the English people at the time 
the authorized version was prepared. 
But the truth of the matter is, that this 
dialect was at no period the actual writ- 
ten and spoken language of England. 
Correct views on this point are necessary 
to a right understanding of the relation 
of the language of the Bible to our na- 
tional tongue. King James’s Bible was 
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not so much a new translation as a 
revision of those already existing. The 
English people were already familiar with 
the Scriptures, through the versions of 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, and other 
Christian scholars, who had early turn- 
ed their attention to this subject. The 
translators of 1611 were chiefly occupied 
with the correction of obsolete phrases, 
and the task of adapting the early ver- 
sions to the language of their own times. 
Hence, the language of the Bible may 
be traced back to the days of Wycliffe 
and Tyndale. But jt is a curious fact 
that this language of Wycliffe and Tyn- 
dale was not that of the secular litera- 
ture of their times. The language of 
Wycliffe’s Testament is shown by a 
critical examination to be more purely 
Saxon than the language of his con- 
temporary, Chaucer. Wycliffe, in his 
‘ Apology,’ says he made his translation 
‘for the profit of Englishmen ;’ and we 
find a Romish priest complaining that he 
made the Gospel vulgar, ‘so that even 
women could understand it.’ He, doubt- 
less, studied great plainness of speech, 
and departed from the written language 
of his time, to make the Scriptures level 
to the capacity of the common people. 
This difference between the written lan- 
guage of England and the language of 
Wycliffe’s Bible became wider and 
wider, as literature and learning ad- 
vanced. From the time of Chaucer un- 
til perhaps very recently, there has been 
among English writers a tendency to the 
use of foreign words. Milton, whose 
learned education could not but have an 
important influence on his language, did 
not escape the general contagion. He 
was content to regard the British Isles 
as his world, and willing to rest his fame 
with the judgment of the English peo- 
ple. But he wished to elevate and en- 
rich their language, to make it a fit chan- 
nel through which he might hold con- 
verse with posterity. His writings did 
much to mould the English language to 
the shape of the Latin tongue. Thus 
we reach the conclusion, that the main 
cause of a less Saxon element in the 
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diction of ‘Lycidas’ than in the diction 
of the Bible is to be found in the devel 
opment of the language itself. While 
the language of the Scriptures remained 
stationary, the written language of Eng- 
land had been growing. It had been 
receiving many words from other sources, 
until it had gained a large foreign ele- 
ment. 

We have seen that our language is 
composed of a native and foreign ele- 
ment. But the relative amount of words 
from each of these sources, as exhibited 
in the works of different authors, or 
even in different works of the same au- 
thor, is by no means uniform. The pro- 
portion between the native and foreign 
elements of an author’s language is 
found to be modified by various causes, 
such as education, subject, personal char- 
acter, and many others. This fact may 
be best illustrated by comparing the 
language of different English writers 
with each other. 

There are no names in literature more 
frequently mentioned in connection than 
Milton and Shakspeare. The one the 
great master of epic; the other of dra- 
matic poetry. The language of Shak- 
speare contains eighty-eight per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon, or seven per cent more 
than the language of ‘Lycidas.’ The 
portion of Shakspeare examined was 
‘The Tempest,’ Act One. 

‘In pointing out the causes of the dif- 
ference of the language of these authors, 
we notice: 

First. Their Education. 
fortunate in this respect. 
training was conducted with the utmost 
care, and he became a proficient in all 
the learning of his time. His scholar- 
ship was at once extensive and pro- 
found. His residence at Cambridge 
furnished him with all that mental dis- 
cipline and those stores of information 
which this famous institution could sup- 
ply. His imagination was cultivated, 
and his taste formed by an intimate and 
critical knowledge of the classic authors. 
His own writings show that he had im- 
bibed the very spirit and essence of the 
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ancient masters of song. The early 
training of Shakspeare forms a direct 
contrast to this. Born in humble life, 
he was denied the advantages of a learn- 
ed education, and sent for a short time 
to the free-school of his native town. 
With no other instruction, but such as 
his own exertions could supply, he was 
cast out to seek his fortune in the world. 
Like other literary adventurers, he made 
his way to London, and soon after be- 
gan to write for the stage. From these 
facts the inference is unavoidable, that 
the education of Milton would increase 
the foreign element of his language ; 
while the education of Shakspeare would 
incline him to the use of Saxon. 

Second. Another reason for the dif- 
ference in the language of these authors 
is to be found in the classes of persons 
The readers of 
Milton are comparatively few. He wrote 
for scholars, not only of his own, but of 
every age. It was his youthful ambi- 
tion to produce something which the 
learned would ‘not willingly let die.’ 
‘Lycidas’ is an academic production, 
written for students, and filled with 
those classic allusions which are always 
pleasing to scho'ars. His works, so 
highly prized by cultivated men, are not 
adapted to the capacity of ordinary 
minds. Shakspeare, on the other hand, 
wrote for the masses. He appealed to 
the primary principles of our nature, 
found wherever man is found, in savage 
or civilized society. His dramatic works 
were written expressly for the motley 
crowds who thronged the London thea- 
tres. We have said that Milton wrote 
for scholars—Shakspeare wrote for the 
masses. The one would make use of 
learned words; the other would ex- 
press his thoughts in the strong, homely 
Saxon, which reaches the popular heart. 

Third. Difference of personal char- 
acter is another reason for a larger Sax- 
on element in the writings of Shak- 
speare. Milton and Shakspeare were 
both minds of the highest order. But 
they ‘were minds of a very different 
stamp, and moving in different spheres. 
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Each was master of his own domain. 
The personal character of Milton was 
harsh and austere; that of Shakspeare 
gentle and amiable. Milton was ever 
ready to engage in controversy ; Shak- 
speare shrunk from strife, and delighted 
in retirement. Milton cared but little 
for the pleasures of society ; Shakspeare’s 
genial disposition made him an agreeable 
companion, and he was often styled 
‘gentle Shakspeare’ by his contempo- 
raries. This distinction in the character 
of these authors may be traced in their 
works, and is stamped on their lan- 
guage. Milton’s mental constitution 
and habits of thought would lead him 
to the use of words derived from the 
learned languages. Shakspeare would 
naturally employ the speech of friend- 
ship and common life—the good old 
Anglo-Saxon. Did our limits permit, 
we might point out other facts in the 
lives of these authors which would mod- 
ify their language. But those we have 
mentioned may be regarded as the lead- 
ing ones. 

As a further illustration of our sub- 
ject, we will compare the language of 
Milton with the language of his contem- 
porary, Dryden. For this purpose we 
have made an extended examination of 
the diction of the famous political satire 
entitled, ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ 
This is regarded by the critics as one of 
the most characteristic and powerful of 
Dryden’s works. Our analysis of its 
language gives seventy-four per cent of 
Anglo-Saxon, and twenty-six per cent 
of foreign words. Thus we find the 
Saxon element in the language of Dry- 
den to be seven per cent less than in 
Milton. This fact cannot be attributed 
to difference of education, for Dryden, 
as well as Milton, was an elegant and 
accomplished scholar. Both were bred 
at the university of Cambridge, and 
both had cultivated a critical knowledge 
of classic poetry. They lived in stir- 
ring times, when English society was 
convulsed to its centre, and questions or 
civil and religious freedom were left to 
the decision of the sword. This was a 
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period of great mental activity, and the 
respective parts which these authors 
played in the historic drama strikingly 
illustrate the difference of their per- 
sonal characters. A revolution in liter- 
ature, as well as in politics, took place, 
and the mind of the country no longer 
pursued its independent course. Mil- 
ton, who had formed his style on the 
pure and lofty models of antiquity, 
chose rather to suffer neglect than con- 
form his writings to the vitiated taste of 
a corrupt and licentious age. Charles 
Second, on his return from France, 
brought with him the manners and 
taste of the French people. ‘ At this 
time,’ says a writer in the ‘North- 
American Review,’ ‘language, manners, 
morals, taste, politics, religion — every 
thing was French. Learning and art 
could not fail to be affected by this revo- 
lution; and Dryden, one of the most 
powerful, but not least pliant of the 
masters of English literature, was but 
too well fitted by his talent and charac- 
ter, to set the new fashion.’ Certain it 
is that he debased his talents to a la- 
mentable extent, and has left but few 
works really worthy of his great pow 
ers. As we have intimated, the revolu- 
tion in language affected his style, and 
the native Saxon was thrown aside for 
words derived from the Latin and 
French. From these facts, we would 
expect fewer Saxon and more foreign 
words in his writings than in Milton’s. 
Our comparison shows this to be the 
case. 

We have stated the proportion of 
Saxon in Lycidas to be eighty-one per 
cent. But the amount varies greatly in 
different parts of the poem. Beginning 
with the one hundred and eighteenth 
line, and examining one hundred con- 
secutive words, we find the Saxon to be 
ninety-three per cent. Such a vast in- 
crease of the Saxon element at once sug- 
gests some peculiarity about this part 
of the poem. The passage is part of 
the severe denunciation of the English 
clergy. In pointing out the reasons for 
so much Saxon, we notice: First. The 
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passage is one of strong feeling. Second. 
It is the language of invective and sa- 
tire. These are best expressed in Sax- 
on. Now let us examine a passage be- 
ginning with the seventieth line. Here 
the Saxon is only seventy-six per cent, 
five per cent below the average of the 
poem, and seventeen per cent below the 
passage cited above. Why is this? 
First. It is the language of ambition. 
Second. Persons in ancient mythology 
are introduced. Third. The language 
attributed to a mythological being is in- 
troduced in the form of a quotation. 
Hence the language is largely Romaic. 

Lycidas furnishes an occasional ex- 
ample of Milton’s peculiar phrases; as 
an instance, we would mention the ex- 
pression, ‘blind mouths,’ which is an 
epithet applied to the hireling clergy of 
England. In this expression the con- 
nection of words is unusual and forced ; 
but the connection of thought may be 
distinctly traced. ‘Blind mouths,’ or 
blind teachers, is a plain allusion to the 
Scripture question: 
lead the blind?’ We have noticed a 
similar connection of words and a still 
more hidden meaning in ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
Book Eleven, line four hundred and 
ninety-four. Here we find the expres- 
sion: ‘Heart of rock dry-eyed. The 
connection of thought here intended is 
remote and uncertain. Though we find 
it difficult to analyze these expressions, 
yet every one is conscious of their magic 
influence. 

Every reader of Lycidas feels that 
there is a facile cadence and variety in 
the lines, which give them a peculiar 
charm. Macaulay says that Milton’s 
words are ‘words of enchantment.’ 
This effect is gained chiefly by the use 
of peculiar syntax. Take for exampl¢ 
the opening lines of the poem. After 
mentioning the laurel and myrtle, the 
author addresses them in these lines : 


‘1 come to pluck your berries harsh and 
crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing 
year : 
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Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due: 
For Lycidas is dead.’ 

The Latin syntax is the key to the 
variety and harmony of this passage. 
Four of these lines end with an adjec- 
tive, which in each case is placed after 
the noun. If we transpose the words 
the effect of the passage is gone. The 
imperfect tense, instead of the pluper- 
fect form, is used with the participle 
with good effect, as: 


‘ 





not a blast was from his dungeon 
strayed. 


* Anp now the sun had stretched out all the 
hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay.’ 


The following is a passage of singular 
beauty : 


*Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers 


use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing 
brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely 
looks : 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled 
eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honied 
showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal 
flowers. 


Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked 
with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired wood- 
bine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive 
head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery 
wears.’— (Lines 136-149. ) 

These lines contain an unusual num- 
ber of adjectives, and the elegant use of 
this class of words is the great secret of 
their beauty. There are many passages 
in ‘Paradise Lost’ where the adjective 
is used with the same happy effect. 

Our examination of Lycidas has been 
a pleasant task. We have lingered over 
its many passages of exquisite beauty, 
and felt that we were under the spell of 
a master-mind. We are aware that 
Johnson has criticised this poem with a 
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merciless hand. Its pastoral form, 
which is so obnoxious to him, in our 
estimation is one of its great merits. 
The subject would lead us to expect 
those hackneyed expressions of grief, 
which are as familiar as household 
words, and excite a grave smile when 


chiseled in marble on the church-yard 
stone. But this ‘lyric of lamentation,’ 
says Masson, ‘is rendered more shad- 
owy and impersonal, by being distanced 
in the form of a narrative and descrip- 
tive phantasy.’ 


A NIGHT WITH THE DEAD. 


A TRUE TALE. 


One day, during the winter of 186-, 
I had occasion to travel from B——, in 
Derbyshire, England, to the small mar- 
ket town of Y , Situated at a dis- 
tance of some fifteen miles. As I had 
missed the noon-train and was desirous 
of reaching Y that night, I deter- 
mined on performing the journey on foot, 
being strengthened in that resolution by 
the fact of its being clear, frosty weather 
and the two towns being connected by 
one of those magnificent high roads for 
which England is famous. 

Starting off, therefore, at about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, I soon left 
B far behind, and found myself in 
the midst of the beautiful scenery of the 
Peak, the English Alps. The road, 
which described a somewhat circuitous 
course, was delightfully situated half 
way up a mountain, thus affording a 
commanding view of the picturesque 
valley which stretched away below. 

Here winter and summer seemed 
simultaneously to display their powers ; 
for while the tops of the hills were cov- 
ered with snow, the valley was clothed 
with a rich verdure, affording pasturage 
to numerous flocks of sheep. Occa- 
sionally I would pass by one of those 
solemn, stately parks with which the 
English aristocracy delight to surround 
their earthly tabernacles, and where the 
almost oppressive silence is unbroken, 
save by the continual caw-caw of that 


very conservative bird, the rook; or, 
from time to time by the quick report 
of a fowling-piece, which tells that my 
Lord Tomnoddy is busy in his preserves ; 
or, it may be, that some audacious 
poacher, in defiance alike of the game 
laws and of my Lord Tomnoddy, is 
making free with the latter’s partridges. 

Decidedly the sons of privilege in 
England come into goodly inheritances ; 
but if asked what they had done to de- 
serve these noble parks and _ these 
princely mansions, I am afraid that, like 
Vancienne nobdlesse, they could only 
reply, ‘that they had taken the trouble 
to be born.’ My lord, make the most of 
your present opportunities, for the times 
will speedily change, and even the Eng- 
lish people along with them, and then 
whose shall these things be? My poor 
peasant friend whom I see toiling down 
there in the valley, rejoice! for the time 
is coming when the present iniquitous 
law of primogeniture shall be abolished, 
and, the big estates, falling into pieces, 
thou shalt have that portion which na- 
ture intended for thee, and thou and 
thine alone shall possess the fruits which, 
by the sweat of thy brow, thou dost 
produce. 

While walking hastily along, I had 
felt so invigorated by the keen, bracing 
air, and had become so engrossed in a 
train of reflections to which the aspect 
of the country gave rise, that I was two 
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thirds advanced on my way before I no- 
ticed that the sun had sunk behind the 
mountains, and that the shades of even- 
ing were fast gathering around. I had 
still some six miles to walk; so quick- 
ening my pace, I pushed on, being de- 
sirous of reaching my destination as 
early in the evening as possible. I had 
not, however, proceeded more than two 
miles further, before the sky, which dur- 
ing the last quarter of an hour had been 
lit up by the full moon, now became 
suddenly overcast, and the wind be- 
gan to sigh mournfully through the 
trees ; in a word, there was every indica- 
tion of an approaching storm. What 
was todo? I saw no house where I 
could seek shelter, and even were I dis- 
posed to brave the storm and continue 
my journey, there was great danger lest, 
in the darkness, my imperfect knowledge 
of the road should lead me astray. 
While I was debating the awkward 
question in my mind, a sudden turn of 
the road showed me a light in the dis- 
tance, which, upon nearer approach, I 
found proceeded from a large house. 
Hastening up to it, I was rejoiced to 
read on a large sign-board swinging over 
the door the words, ‘ Wellington Inn.’ 
I immediately made my way into the 
commercial-room, where, seated around 
a blazing log-fire, were four sturdy 
countrymen, whose appearance proclaim- 
ed them to be farmers. 

No sooner did they notice my approach 
than they made way for me at the fire, 
and welcomed me into the bosom of the 
family; one offering me a pipe, and 
another, who just before my entrance 
had begun the recital of a horrible mur- 
der, offering to re-commence it for my 
entertainment. If I still cherished any 
lurking desire to proceed oh my journey 
that night, it was speedily dispelled by 
the comfort within and the discomfort 
without, the storm now raging furiously. 

Shortly after I had taken supper, the 
landlady, a buxom dame, fat, fair, and 
forty, made her appearance, and I im- 
mediately inquired whether I could be 
accommodated with a room for the night. 
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‘Well,’ replied she, ‘I am sorry to 
say that every room in the house is en- 
gaged. You see the fair takes place to- 
morrow, so that the house is quite full. 
Tam afraid you'll have to put up with 
the sofa there —unless, by the by,’ she 
added after a pause—‘ but no, you would 
not like that.’ 

‘Like what?’ said I, thinking she 
was going to suggest that I share a room 
with some one. 

‘Why, I was going to say that there’s 
avery good room containing two beds, 
but ——’ 

‘ Well then,’ I exclaimed, ‘let me have 
one, and I care not who occupies the 
other.’ 

‘But,’ said she in a deprecatory tone, 
‘one of them contains a corpse.’ 

My only reply to this pleasant an- 
nouncement consisted of a long, low 
whistle, not usually found in dictionaries, 
but commonly received as an expression 
of intense surprise. 

‘Yes,’ continued the landlady, ‘it is 
the body of a gentleman who died here 
last night, and, as he Was a friend of ours, 
we should consider it a mark of dis- 
respect to remove the body before the 
day of the funeral. If you think, how- 
ever, you would like to occupy the room, 
I will go and prepare it. But perhaps 
you would prefer the sofa ?’ 

I was not long in making my choice; 
and I was just about to decline the offer 
of the room, when I noticed the eyes of 
the company fixed upon me as though 
endeavoring to take the measurement of 
my mettle. This settled it. My pride 
rose, and, determined not to give an 
evidence of weakness, I replied in a care- 
less tone : 

‘Oh! let me have the room by all 
means ; I shall sleep there as well as at 
home. A dead man can do me no 
harm.’ , 

‘ Bravo,’ cried the farmers. 

‘Give me thee hond, mon,’ said one of 
them; ‘oi wur sure thou wert no cur. 
Thou’s got pluck in thee. Why, oi wur 
goin’ to offer thee part 0’ moi bed, but oi 
thowt thou’d feel insulted loike.’ 
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‘Much obliged,’ said I, ‘I shall be all 
right.’ 

‘Well,’ exclaimed the landlady, ‘Til 
go and fix the room. You needn’t fear 
any disagreeable smell, for the complaint 
was heart-disease, and, as the weather 
has been cold, the body is yet quite fresh.’ 

With no very pleasant reflections, but 
with an assumed air of indifference, I 
resumed my place at the fireside, and 
conversed with the farmers till ten 
o’clock, when the landlady informed me 
that the room was quite ready, and that, 
if I wished to retire, the chambermaid 
would show me the way to it. Of course 
there was no retreating now, so wishing 
the company good-night, I followed my 
guide, but under silent protest; for 
never before had I felt such regret at 
leaving the society of the living as upon 
that night, when I was leaving it for that 
of the dead. 

As I was conducted up several flights 
of stairs and along sundry corridors and 
tortuous passages, my excited imagina- 
tion performed the somewhat extraordi- 
nary feat of transforming the very stout 
chambermaid into an infernal hag, who 
was conducting me to the tomb. 

Arrived at length -at a somewhat 
isolated part of the house, my guide 
pointed to a door, and telling me that 
was my room, gave me the candle and 
bade me a rather hasty good-night. 

Upon opening the door, the first thing 
which struck my attention was a large, 
thick curtain drawn across the middle of 
the room, thus dividing it into two 
compartments, one for me, and the 
other 

It was one of those old-fashioned 
apartments which at once cause the mind 
to revert to the sixteenth century, tapes- 
try, and tradition. The furniture was 
carved and very old and massive; in 
fine, the whole appearance of the cham- 
ber betokened one of those which the 
inimitable descriptions of Sir Walter 
Scott have rendered classical. It must, 
even in the day-time, have presented a 
sufficiently solemn aspect, for the win- 
dows were small and almost covered 








with ivy ; at night, however, and under 
the peculiar circumstances — ugh! it 
was positively ghostly. Hitherto I had 
not looked behind the curtain; but now, 
impelled by a morbid curiosity similar to 
that which tempts people to try to pry 
into futurity, I drew it aside, and with 
eyes averted from the bed, examined the 
other portion of the room. Having 
satisfied myself that all was right, I re- 
arranged the curtain, and bolting and 
locking the door, crept into bed; but — 
must I confess it?—I left the candle 
burning. 

For some time I attempted in vain to 
sleep. I counted five thousand, and 
counted five thousand backward, repeat- 
ed all the poetry I knew, and then tried 
to think of nothing; in a word, I resort- 
ed to every expedient by which sleepless 
mortals woo the drowsy god ; but still 
Somnus would not come. My imagina- 
tion kept me wide awake, and rendered 
me thoroughly uncomfortable. A score 
of times I was on the point of returning 
to the commercial room, but was each 
time prevented by the fear of incurring 
the banter of the guests next morning at 
the breakfast-table. I regretted exceed- 
ingly that I had not continued my jour- 
ney to Y——, for a strange presentiment 
of approaching evil had taken possession 
of my mind. Ashamed, however, of my 
weakness, and chiding myself for thus 
allowing my imagination to get the bet- 
ter of me, I tried to dismiss the feeling, 
and tired nature at length asserting her 
claims, I fell asleep. I must have been 
asleep about two hours, and was dreain- 
ing that the curtain had risen, and that 
a horrible tragedy was being enacted be- 
fore my eyes, when I was startled from 
my troubled slumber by a sound similar 
to that produced by the rustling of a 
dress. The light had gone out, but the 
moonbeams were struggling through the 
narrow casement. With bated breath 
and throbbing heart, I listened with an 
intensity known only to those who have 
been in kindred situations. I heard 


nothing, however, but the moaning 
wind and the monotonous tick-tick of a 
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clock ; so, persuading myself that I had 
been deceived by an over-excited imagina- 
tion, I was just again composing myself 
to sleep, when the same sound once more 
fell upon my ears, and, to my horror, 
seemed to proceed from behind the cur- 
tain. Filled with the most horrible 
imaginings, with eyes almost bursting 
from their sockets, I attempted to dis- 
cover, through the thick folds of the cur- 
tain, what was passing behind. Sud- 
denly the curtain yielded to the pressure 
of some object behind, and the next mo- 
ment, as though by accident, it was par- 
tially drawn aside. My God! what did 
I see? Would that the sight had de- 
stroyed my consciousness. There, gazing 
intently upon the exposed face of the 
corpse, stood a figure clothed in white. 
The countenance, turned directly toward 
me, was rendered distinctly visible by the 
moonbeams falling full upon it, and was 
that of a female; but oh! how pale and 
spectral! I tried in vain to cry out—in 
vain to move. My tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth, and I was chained to 
the bed as firmly as Prometheus to his 
rock. I was rapt, petrified, and could 
only utter a mute prayer to heaven to 
deliver me fromevil. Suddenly the idea 
flashed across my mind that it might be 
a practical joke, got up to frighten me, 
and I clutched at the idea as does the 
drowning man at a straw; but no, it 
could not be, for had I not bolted and 
locked the door, so that no one could 
have entered the room except by vio- 
lence? These thoughts rushed through 
my mind in a moment, but I seemed to 
gaze for an age upon the fearful mystery 
before me. At length a movement of 
the figure caused the curtain again to 
resume its position; the spell was bro- 
ken, and I fell unconscious on the bed. 
How long I continued in this state I 
know not; but when I opened my eyes, 
the sun was shining brightly in at the 
window, and some one was knocking at 
the door and telling me that breakfast 
was ready, My first impression was 
that I had had a horrible dream ; 
but upon collecting my thoughts, I re- 
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jected the idea, and felt convinced that I 
had witnessed some mystery yet to be 
explained. I felt very weak and languid ; 
however, I at once arose, and hastily 
making my toilette, quitted the room, for 
I felt a repugnance to staying in it a 
moment longer than was necessary. I 
determined not to mention the occur- 
rence to any one in the house, feeling 
certain that it would not gain credence, 
but would be attributed to the night- 
mare, or to a morbid imagination. 

‘Good-morning,’ said the landlady, as 
I entered the breakfast-room. ‘ You 
have slept very sound.’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ I carelessly replied ; ‘I have 
slept well enough.’ 

‘Yes,’ said a woman dressed in black, 
who was conversing with the landlady 
when I entered the room; ‘it is a sad 
thing to lose one’s husband. Poor 
Charles! I went to see him last night 
while you were all asleep, for—— 

‘La me!’ exclaimed the landlady, ‘do 
you mean to say you went into that 
room last night ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the woman. 

‘Why, bless us! this young gentle- 
man was sleeping there. Did you hear 
her, sir?’ 

‘Why, I did hear something,’ I an- 
swered, ‘but I didn’t take much notice, 
for I thought it was only the wind.’ 

‘Good Lord! I should have 
frightened to death.’ 

‘But how did this good lady get in ?’ 
I inquired, ‘for I bolted and locked the 
door.’ 

‘Oh! dear me!’ answered the land- 
lady, ‘there are two doors to the room, 
but one is so contrived as to be scarce- 
ly discernible from the inside, and it 
must have been by that that this lady, 
who arrived late last hight, entered the 
room. Didn’t you hear this gentleman 
at all, Mrs. F——?’ 

‘No,’ replied that lady; ‘I was too 
intent upon thinking of my dead hus- 
band.’ 

_ ‘Behold the mystery explained!’ I 
mentally ejaculated; however, never 
again will I pass a night with the dead. 


been 
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WHAT WE SEE BY AND WHAT WE SEE. 


Tue eye is the organ of vision in ani- 
mate nature. Without it, creation is a 
blank. No beauteous tints, no enchant- 
ing scenes bring rapture to the soul. 
Music may wake it up, through the ear; 
odors sweet may regale it, through the 
sense of smell ; the taste may give pleas- 
ure to the sensibilities; and the touch 
may thrill its chambers; yet, eyeless, 
sightless, the soul looks not out on the 
azure of the sky, nor on the green vel- 
vety carpeting of earth; neither on the 
billowy ocean, nor on the rock-ribbed 
mountain; nor on the starlit heavens, 
nor on the gorgeous clouds of sunset ; 
neither on the sweet smile of the babe 
in its cradle, nor on the varied passions 
of the soul depicted on the faces of the 
tramping crowd. 

Yet should humanity, like Ezekiel’s 
angels, or like some of the tiny insects, 
be gifted with eyes innumerable, both 
within and without; should every pore 
of the body contain a lens for the 
transmission of images to the sensori- 
um, without light, they would all be 
useless expenditure of wisdom and skill. 
This is that by which we see the outer 
world. The eye is but a passive instru- 
ment, which light uses for transmitting 
to the mind the ideas of the forms of 
external nature. 

Now this light is a wonderful thing. 
Substance, it is said, but imponderable. 
You may weigh a transparent hogshead, 
full of air, in the dark ; and then again, 
when diffused with the brilliant light of 
noonday, and it will weigh no more. It 
is pure white, as it comes from its inex- 
haustible fountain above, yet is each of 
its rays actually resolvable, by the 
prism, into seven distinct colors, some- 
what indistinctly portrayed in every 
rainbow which spans the heavens, be- 
cause the drops of rain are prisms which 
decompose and refract it. 

So the various objects of earth on 
which it falls discriminate among its 


elements, absorbing some as sympa- 
thetic ; reflecting others, as if repulsive ; 
thus presenting themselves to us in 
their varied hues. Or light itself, com- 
ing into contact with every thing in na- 
ture, with an inconceivable and inexpress- 
ible sensitivity, decomposes itself, as it 
were, and gives to each what it will ab- 
sorb, and lets it throw back again what 
it will not. Thus, some absorbing all 
but the green, are green to us; some all 
but the blue, are to us blue; and so we 
have blended, within our vision, all the 
beauteous hues and shades of coloring 
which lend their enchantment to the 
work of the Creator's hand. This is 
the philosophic explanation of colors. 
The color is not in the thing, only re- 
flected from it, not inherent, as a con- 
stituent of the body, but only superficial 
and casual, as the light falls on it. 

It would, therefore, only require that 
all things in nature were constituted 
alike, in order to reduce the totality of 
objects to one and the same color. All 
materialized like the grass, all would be 
green ; all constituted like the rock, would 
be grey ; all like the paper on which we 
print, would be white; like the ink, 
would be black; and like the sunset 
cloud, scarlet or crimson, all would be 
glaring. 

How easily, then, could the universe 
have been made to us a pall, or a bril- 
liancy, or a glare intolerable, instead of 
unfolding to us, as it does, such variety 
of beautiful tints, so much of the soft 
blue azure of heaven, as well as of the 
grateful green of earth. How good is 
God ! 

But, leaving light, in its composition, 
let us look at it a moment in its modus 
operandi on vision. The old theory 
was, that light consisted of impalpable 
corpuscles, or infinitesimal atoms, which 
emanated from luminous bodies, as odor- 
ous particles from flowers, and impinged 
on the organ of sight, awakening sensa- 
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tion and thus perception of the illuminat- 
ed object. To this there are some serious 
objections, especially that growing out 
of the immense velocity of light, in con- 
nection with its corpuscularity ; but the 
reader shall not be detained by them, 
as no very scientific essay is here in- 
tended. 

At present, however, the undulatory 
theory is generally adopted. This as- 
similates it to sound. The human body 
is supposed to start a wave of ether, 
which is followed by a succession of 
waves, until the last reaches the eye, 
and vibrates there, as the waves of at- 
mosphere do on the tympanum of the 
ear, inducing sound. Thus vision is the 
result of undulatory motion. If we cast 
a pebble into a smooth surface of water, 
from the point at which it strikes there 
goes out a series of circular wavelets, 
increasing in circumference, but dimin- 
ishing in size, until lost in the distance. 
If two or more pebbles fall at the same 
time upon the surface, and nearly at 
the same point, each would start its 
series of wavelets, and they would cross 
and interfere with each other more or 
less, disturbing the regularity and cir- 
cumference of the waves. But so subtle 
are light-waves, that they cross and re- 
cross in almost infinite numbers, and 
yet impress regular and exact images on 
the retina of the eye, although having 
passed through millions of miles of space. 

Light is a great traveller. Its veio- 
city is wonderful, almost inconceivable. 
Think of it. The sun is nearly one mil- 
lion of miles from our earth, and yet 


each ray from that great luminary reach- 


es us in about eight minutes. Compari- 
sons only give us any idea of this im- 
mense rapidity of motion. The express- 
train of cars runs about thirty miles in 
an hour—one half of a mile in a minute. 
It would, therefore, travel only four 
miles, whilst light travels ninety-five 
millions of miles. Or, to go as fast as 
light, the train would have to travel 
nearly twelve millions of miles in a min- 
ute, or two hundred thousand miles in 
asecond. At that rate, then, the train 
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must travel round the world eight times 
in one second; a bird to fly that space, 
nearly half a year. Some singular 
things result from this wonderful velo- 
city. Many a fixed star may be so dis- 
tant that its light has never yet reached 
the earth. A star might be blotted out 
of existence, and its last ray not reach 
us for fifty years after its extinction. 
The nearest fixed stars transmit their 
light to us in forty-five years; those of 
the eighth magnitude, in one hundred and 
eighty years; of the twelfth, in four 
thousand years; the farthest telescopic 
stars, in six thousand years. Such a 
star beginning at the time of Adam’s 
creation, would not yet become known 
to us, because its first rays could only 
reach us six thousand years after its 
creation. That same star could evanish, 
and we get the first intimation of it six 
thousand years after the fact. So the 
sun could become extinct, and we should 
not become cognizant of the fact until 
seven and a half minutes after the event. 
So we could live and move about, in the 
light, as if the luminary existed, for 
nearly eight minutes after its nonentity. 

But then, if light travels at such a 
rate, and has any substantiality at all, 
is indeed a substance, one would natu- 
rally judge that it would shatter all 
things to pieces, and especially so im- 
pinge on the organ of vision, that in- 
stead of being a means of sight, it would 
necessarily plunge us into total darkness, 
by crushing all the humors and lenses of 
the eye. But so subtle is it, that its 
touch is unfelt. 

Light is also a sanitary agent. You 
shall set your plants in a dark cel- 
lar, the seed may germinate, the plant 
spring up and reach out after the faint- 
est glimmer of light, which to us is 
darkness, but it never gets the beautiful 
green which belongs to its leaves, and 
with which light only can paint them ; 
nor is it even symmetrically developed, 
so as to be a type of its kind. It wants 
form, color, and vigor. If an edible, it 
may be the more tender, but not the 
more nutritious. 
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So in animate nature. The dog, the 
cat, the calf, the colt, kept in the dark 
and never subjected to the sanitary in- 
fluence of the light, all grow, but are 
never well-developed specimens of their 
species. On man, too, the effect is the 
same. Put the child into a dungeon, 
and supply all its other wants, only ex- 
cluding the developing powers of light, 
and that child would but ill represent 
the manhood of the race. We do not re- 
fer to such cases as that of Caspar 
Hauser, a secluded prisoner, almost 
helpless and hopeless, sightless and 
deaf; but to the weak muscular and 
skeleton development resulting from the 
single want of light. 

So is it with the sick, both in hospi- 
tals and in homes. In the former, the 
patients in the darker wards and cells 
suffer with more protracted disease, and 
much more frequently die, than those 
with a full exposure to the light. So 
well is the fact established, that sanitary 
hospitals are now always built, among 
intelligent people, with good light-expo- 
sures. 

In home sickness, rooms are too often 
kept so dark, as certainly to protract 
the illness—some people deeming the 
drawing aside of a curtain in a sick- 
room as a terrible infliction on the pa- 
tient. In fact, the whole system of ex- 
cluding light from our houses is un- 
wholesome; and the habit with the ladies, 
of closing blinds and all crevices through 
which a little healthful light might steal, 
lest it should fade the carpets, is any 
thing but praiseworthy on principles of 
science, especially of hygiene. 

The compensation to the children of 
the very poor, for their dark cellar- 
homes, is free, untrammelled exposure 
to the full sunlight of even meridian day, 
maugre the brown complexion and rud- 
dy faces it may generate. 

Light, too, though silent, is ever a 
worker, busier than a bee, and its work- 
manship is as beautiful and artistic, 
if not scientific, as the cells of the hive. 
Resolved by the prism, it shows itself 
to be composed of several different col- 
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ors, and also containing luminous, heat- 
ing, and chemical properties. By these 
last, it is ever plastically moulding the 
crude elements of earth and air into 
beautifully-colored forms, which diffuse 
smiles and gladness all over the face 
of this lower creation. Actinismyg its 
chemical powers, so called, is constantly 
effecting changes in the structure and 
phases of plants, and every leaf of the 
forest, of the lawn, and of the garden, 
is but a little laboratory, in which light 
is working out its chemical compounds 
and enamelling the leaflet and the petal. 

And whilst animal life is ever throw- 
ing out hurtful gas in its expirations, 
and animal death infusing poison into 
the atmosphere enough to destroy life, 
God sends out his mighty, quiet minis- 
ter, light, to gather it all up, and use it 
in the fabrication of vegetable fibre. The 
carbonic acid, which extinguishes light 
and life, is essential to the formation 
and growth of vegetable tissue. This, 
the actinism of light, uses as its car- 
bon, and thus weaves out its lovely forms 
of foliage. 

And how wonderful that all this 
working of the laboratories of the leaves 
—for each pore is a little laboratory— 
ceases with daylight, like the working 
of the laboring man, and begins again 
with the first ray of rosy morn! It is 
only whilst light plies its energies and 
puts forth its powers, that the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere is seized by this 
handy manipulator, and made to play its 
part in the structure of the exuberant 
foliage of nature, at the same time ex- 
tinguishing its deadly power over ani- 
mal existence. Without this busy work- 
er, ever on the watch, ever present when 
needed, the pall of death would be 
spread over the animal world, and, on 
the other hand, an overplus of oxygen 
would render all nature more combusti- 
ble, and we might see fires kindling 
about us in all directions, and at most 
unpropitious times. 

Nor should it be forgotten that this 
industrious worker was actively and 
ceaselessly employed ages ago in car- 
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bonizing the plants and trees of other 
days; and, thus stored away in the coal- 
fields of this and other countries, and 
lying latent for thousands of years, it is 
now liberated, and, thrown into the fur- 
nace beneath the b iler, becomes the 
mof@ve power for our factories and our 
steamers, and, as Stephenson said to 
Buckland, light is the driver of every 
train of cars. 

Light is also the great revealer. But 
for this that we see by we should be 
blind to the daylight firmament, with its 
impenetrable azure; the purpled clouds 
of sunset; the black, rolling thunder- 
clouds of the stormy tempest, illumined 
by the vivid streaks of lightning; the 
fleecy cloudlets beautifully fringed by 
the silver moonlight; the deep blue 
canopy studded with stars ; then the grey, 
moss-covered rock imbedded in the 
mountain sides and summits; the tall 
pine with its regular cones ; the majestic 
oak of a thousand years; the cedar of 
Lebanon even from Solomon’s day ; the 
gorgeous maple, the graceful elm, the 
weeping-willow ; then the soft, velvety 
meadow; the waving fields of grain; 
the billowy ocean with its white crests 
of light; the broad, placid river; the 
gem-like lake; the roaring cataract ; 
the murmuring brook; the prismatic 
rainbow; the human face divine; and 
the ten thousand revelations of beauty 
and grandeur, the apocalypse of nature’s 
glory, the opening of the seals of which 
belongs only to light. 

See, too, what an artist light is! 
What other artist can picture to us the 
hills and vales, the rocks and caverns of 
our faéry satellite, that betimes shows 
us her full, mild face, and then half 
averts it, and then hides it utterly from 
our sight? She is very proud of her 
face, and very prudish, to be sure; yet, 
after all, she shines in her woman graces, 
and would play them off on us for her 
own. But this ‘wayward sister’ has 
bewitched us away from our theme. 

Only a few years ago, and it took a 
rich man to have his portrait and that of 
his family ; and a little fortune might be 
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spent on some elaborate picture of a 
celebrated connoisseur; but since God's 
light has become artist, and opened his 
office and gallery, every one may step 
into it, and, ina few minutes, come away 
with an accurate and finished picture of 
himself painted in a moment by light’s 
soft brush. And then he shall come 
back again with his charmed wife and 
little ones, and, all in a group, the great 
artist portrays them with the utmost 
precision. The poor man for a few dol- 
lars adorns his humble mantel with 
light’s beautiful doings, and calls in his 
neighbors to admire and rejoice in his 
joy. 

The young mother from the country 
goes to town with her baby, and brings 
home to the wondering and delighted 
father her own image and that of her 
little pledge of love most beauteously 
drawn by this same artist. Another 
treasure-love, in the winsome charms 
of infancy, stricken cold, in its coffin, 
leaves behind its image, the moment- 
ary but accurate work of this kind and 
indulgent artist, to be worn on the 
heart of the bereaved mother. 

The sailor-boy, too, sleeping beneath 
the billowy sea, has left behind him one 
memento from the gallery of this same 
limner, dearer than all else to the doting 
parents. And the soldier-boy, in his 
regimentals, and maybe with his musket, 
though lifeless now on the gory field of 
the battle-dead, has left at home the gift 
of this sovereign artist, ever ready to 
use his pencil for the comfort of the 
mourner. 

Then the wedding-scenes, the crowded 
halls of magnates, the cabinets of kings 
and presidents, the battle array, the 
march of troops, the siege of cities, the 
bold assault of strongholds, the generals 
of armies, the naval commanders, the 
blockade of ports, the ships of war, tlie 
monitors and the gunboats —all of these 
you find in his sunlit gallery. 

Then, also, the scenes of travel, the 
castle on the cliff, the snow-capped Alps, 
the towns of olden time, on the banks of 
famous rivers or the margins of lakes, 
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the great cities of the world, the giants’ 
causeways, the mighty cataracts, the 

ruins of Baalbek, the lofty pyramids, 

the renowned cathedrals, the Westmin- 
ster Abbeys, the St. Peter’s at Rome, 

and the other ten thousand grandeurs of 
nature and art. 

Then the quiet meadow, with its mur- 
muring rivulet, and its lowing cattle, and 
its shady trees, the waving fields of 
corn, the reapers at their work, with the 
humble farm-house, or the palatial home 
of the gentleman planter or farmer — all 
these are hung up in the gallery of the 
great artist for the free inspection of 
every passer-by. 

And having pictured and painted you 


Att minds are now turned upon the 
negro. What is he? and what is to be- 
come of him? Are the white man and 
the negro to have the same civil and so- 
cial status in this country? Are they 
to amalgamate? We see no reason 
why they should not, provided they are 
of the same species and are equal by na- 
ture, like the several branches of the 
Caucasian family. English, Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, Germans, Dutch, French, Span- 
iards, Italians, Swiss, Poles, Hunga- 
rians, Danes, Swedes, Russians, Ameri- 
cans, all mingle bloods and unite on 
terms of social and civil equality ; and 
this is found to be both physiologically 
and socially advantageous. Why not 
place the negro in the same category ? 
Our present inquiry has no relation to 
one-sided politics. Weare fast reach- 
ing a point, if indeed we have not reach- 
ed it already, when we must meet this 
question upon its own merits. We ac- 
cept the teaching that ‘God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men.’ The 
negro and the white man may be of the 
same generic race, the same human 
family. But different species may be 
deduced from the same parent genus, 
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all these, he turns you over to another 
operator, who by pressing in his refracted 
luminous pencils, through the stereopti- 
con, enchants you again with a new view 
of all these things, magnified to the size 
and beautified with the colors of real life. 

If such wonders are wrought i@ this 
world by this impalpable ministry, what 
glories may it not pour out on the deli- 
cately organized objects of other spheres, 
or the celestial forms of heaven! Or, 
with some other creation of His, imper- 
ceptible to us with our present senses, 
and perhaps more subtle still than the 
ethereal light, what ineffable beauties 
may not Gop open up to the vision of 
the redeemed ! 








and the species may become so dissimi- 
lar as to make a reiinion into one and the 
same species abnormal and even fatal to 
their continuance. There are doubtless 
wise, providential designs in this, as re- 
lated to the human family, but we have 
to do at present only with the jfuct. 

We are now to show that the white 
man and the negro are of a different 
species. The terms negro and African 
are not synonymous. The negro occu- 
pies only about one half of Africa. 
The inhabitants of Northern Africa, 
Egyptians, Abyssinians, Nubians, Moors, 
Carthagenians, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, as also the Hottentots of the South, 
are not and never have been negroes, 
The term negro is not a national appel- 
lation, for negroes have never had in 
Africa a proper nationality. They have 
existed in clans and hordes. The term 
indicates a particular type or species of 
the human family, known by certain 
distinctive physical and mental charac- 
teristics, some of which we proceed to 
notice. 

The skull of the negro is narrower, 
longer, and much thicker and more 
solid than that of the white man; his 
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jaws and lower posterior skull are more 
prominent; and in some cases the sphe- 
noid does not reach the parietal bones, 
but the coronal suture joins the margin 
of the temporals. In connection with 
these peculiarities of the head are a re- 
duced forehead, a broad retreating chin, 
a large development of the lower part 
of the face; small, thick, projecting 
ears; a wide, longitudinal opening of 
the cavity of the nose, and a large ac- 
tion of the muscles of the lower jaw. 
The pelvis of the negro is also, like bis 
head, narrow and long. This shape in 
the female, according to Vrolik and 
Weber, is a type of degradation, ‘as it 
approaches that of the guadrumana in 
the more vertical direction of the iliac 
bones and their less width, in the small- 
er breadth of sacrum, and in the conse- 
quent less extent of the hips.’ The 
shoulder-blades of the negro are broad- 
er and shorter than those of the white 
man; his muscles have longer tendons 
and shorter bellies; his legs project 
more outward and forward; his hands 
and his feet are flatter; and his heel- 
bone, instead of being arched, is in a 
straight line with the other bones of the 
foot, and projects more behind. As the 
weight of his body thus rests nearer 
thé centre of his foot, his movement is 
less elastic and active, more mechanical 
and indolent, than that of the white 
man. 

Like the animal races, negroes sel- 
dom have a fetid breath, but they ex- 
hale odorous excretions from the skin. 
Their skin is thin, soft, oily, and also 
differs further, not only in the pigment 
underlying the transparent cuticle, but 
in the greater number of cutaneous 
glands. These are doubtless among the 
causes that enable them to endure so 
well the tropical climates, Their hair is 
curled, twisted, harsh, wiry, and is said 
by microscopists to have imbricated, 
projecting scales, and to be sometimes 
capable of being felted like wool. They 
have less nervous sensibility than the 
whites, are not so subject to nervous af- 
fections, and realize less pain under sur- 
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gical operations, or injuries inflicted . 
upon their bodies. Medical authorities 
say of them: ‘ The effects of opium and 
other narcotics appear rather in the di- 
gestive, circulatory, and respiratory func- 
tions than in the cerebral and nervous 
system; they are little subject to yel- 
low-fever, and more to yaws and other 
cutaneous affections; they are generally 
very torpid under disease.’ 

The disposition of the negro is gen- 
erally kind, genial, generous, affection- 
ate. Unlike the Indian, he shuns the 
forest, loves society, is attached to the 
white man, looks to him for guidance, 
and clings to him for safety and sup- 
port. He is very susceptible to kind- 
ness, patient of sufferings, and devoted 
to his friends. He is fond of cheer, 
mirth, and drollery ; satisfied with the 
present, so long as he has the means to 
eat, drink, and be merry ; improvident 
and thoughtless of the future, yet sus- 
ceptible to religion, as addressed to his 
sympathies and instincts, and readily 
moulded to any faith in accordance 
with these. He is fond of music, and 
is easily wrapt in ecstasies under its 
more rude, impassioned strains. He is 
constitutionally indolent, but may be 
trained to industrious habits, and may be- 
come a skilful artisan, trafficker, me- 
chanic, or farmer. Under proper train- 
ing, he makes a good servant, true, 
faithful, fond of his master, and proud 
of his relation to him. As a master, he 
is apt to be unreasonable, tyrannical, 
and cruel. The most oppressive mas- 
ters are those who were once themselves 
slaves. Though kind to their friends, 
they are cruel to their enemies, and set 
little value on human life. 

Negroes were known to the Egyptian 
more than two thousand years before 
Christ, and the representation of them 
upon their monuments accords precisely 
with their present type. They are 
known to have existed for thousands 
of years in Central and Southern Af- 
rica, as they now do, in a debased, sav- 
age state, preying upon, enslaving, and 
devouring one another. They are can- 
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nibals. They have never risen, and 
seem never to have aspired, to civiliza- 
tion. They worship idols and fetishes, 
have sacred songs and festivals, and 
sometimes sacrifice human victims to 
their gods. They live in fear of ghosts 
and apparitions, and in apprehension of 
being turned into a gorilla, or other 
beast, reptile, or fish, when they die. 
And thus, for thousands of years, 
through all the mutations of time, the 
rise and fall of empires, the advance of 
sciences and civilizations, they have re- 
mained the same degraded and misera- 
ble savages. Not a book, not a science, 
not a statute Jaw, not a single step to- 
wards civilization, has marked their 
long, sad _ history. 

What say we of all this? That the 
men who instituted and prosecuted the 
Slave-trade were philanthropists, and 
merit praise? No. Their motive was 
money, not the negro’s welfare. Let 
them receive merited condemnation. 
But He who makes the wrath of man 
to praise Him has made it an occasion 
of great good to the enslaved. They 
are here an elevated people, and enjoy a 
paradise of blessings, compared with 
their brethren in Africa. They are in- 
dustrious and useful farmers, mechan- 
ics, and household servants ; they have 
ample supply of their necessities, both 
in health and sickness; and many of 
them enjoy the hopes and blessings 
of the Gospel. They are generally con- 
tented and happy, and, under wise State 
regulations and suitable care, may stead- 
ily improve. What, then, is our duty 
respecting them? ‘To throw them back 
into their savage state, or to hold them 
in perpetual bondage? Neither of 
these. There is a more excellent 
way. Immediate, universal, uncondi- 
tional emancipation would be their in- 
evitable abandonment to returning sav- 
agedom. No man with a decent head 
on his shoulders can doubt this. On 
the other hand, perpetual and inevita- 
ble servitude, in its present form, does 
not comport with our aspirations for 
the universal elevation and freedom of 
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our race. The medium course is here, 
undoubtedly, the safest and best. The 
relation of master and slaves should be 
sundered no faster than they are pre- 
pared for self-care, or a way provided 
for their improved condition. Emanci- 
pation under any other circumstances is 
a monstrous injustice and cruelty to the 
slaves. Slavery may be a great evil, but 
a greater evil will come in its place, 
when not removed in the right way. 
To the whites, no less than to the 
blacks, may the precipitate abolition of 
slavery prove disastrous. A sentinel, 
guarding our way and obstructing our 
passage, may be an evil; but his in- 
stant removal may be the signal for an 
influx of evils, which shall too late 
make us wish, a thousand times, that 
the stern sentinel were again back in 
his place. 

Let us look the fearful problem in the 
face. Here are four millions of slaves. 
Our inferiors, and dependent upon us, 
they are especially entitled to our con- 
sideration and care. One of these four 
things must be done: First, we must 
emancipate them at once, at all hazards, 
and abandon them to their fate, irre- 
spective of consequences ; or, secondly, 
we must take them, as we do the Irish 
and other Europeans, into our social and 
civil status and intermarry with them ; 
or, thirdly, we must permit them to be- 
come our masters, at least in the Gulf 
States, and thus reverse the present sys- 
tem from black to white slavery; or, 
fourthly, we must retain our power over 
them, and by humane and wise means, 
seek their gradual elevation and freedom 
and their ultimate position as a civilized 
Christian nation, either in their native 
Africa or in some portion of America, 
or in both. 

Only a visionary dreamer, or a man 
reckless of all obligations to God and to 
his fellow-creatures, would for a moment 
advocate the first. Objections to the 
second are no less insurmountable. 
Mulattoes, so called from the mule, the 
product of two species, are generally, 
like mules, unproductive; and the off- 
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spring of the mixed bloods never con- 
tinue productive without a return, on 
the one side or the other, to the original 
pure white or black blood. It is not so 
with the different branches of the Cau- 
casian family. On the contrary, health 
and productiveness are increased by the 
crossing. In the mingling of the white 
and black bloods, the one or the other 
must ultimately yield ; for they will not 
permanently unite in one and the same 
species. The advantage is here on the 
side of the negroes; for with them ‘the 
potency and vigor in both sexes is ex- 
cessive.’ The effect of amalgamation, 
on a broad scale, must therefore ulti- 
mately be the virtual extinction of the 
white race in the more Southern States. 
For the third alternative, the commuta- 
tion of black slavery for white slavery, 
none but a frantic fanatic will contend. 
The fourth alternative is the one we ad- 
vocate. We have no expectation that 
fighting, although we trust it will put 
down the rebellion and restore the 
Union, can of itself do much towards 
improving the condition of the negro. 
That cannot be done without peaceful, 
prolonged, self-sacrificing endeavors; a 
mutual understanding and sympathy 
between the North and South; and es- 
pecially by the free consent and effective 
action of the States in which slavery ex- 
ists. 

It is becoming common to speak 
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lightly of the destiny of the slaves. 
If we can only crush the rebellion and 
restore and perpetuate the Union, no 
matter, we are told, what becomes of 
the negroes. But this will not do. 
There is a God in heaven, who cares no 
less for the humble and oppressed than 
for the more favored of His people. As 
we deal mercifully and justly towards 
those in our power, so will He deal to- 
wards us. He will recompense us ac- 
cording to our righteousness. With the 
merciful He will show Himself merciful. 
A people larger than were the people of 
the United States, at the time of the 
Revolution, just emerging from unre- 
corded ages of barbarism to civilization, 
is a spectacle of profoundest interest. 
Let us make their case our own; let us 
do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us; let us give them, at 
least, a full and fair chance. As peace 
and union and the reign of good feeling 
shall return among us, which we trust 
will be ere long, only let Great Britain 
and the United States combine to plant 
and protect the institutions of a Christ- 
ian civilization in Africa, aided by large 
colonies of our trained, ingenious, in- 
dustrious negroes, and in due time a na- 
tion may be seen rising upon those vast, 
fertile plains and mountains, that will 
inaugurate a new era, and open an in- 
viting asylum to the negro race for all 
future time. 
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THE CAVALRY CHARGE. 





BY F. H, STAUFFER, 





A pgat from the throats of the bugles, 
A rushing up from the rear, 

A gleaming of swords in the sunlight, 
A clatter of hoofs on the ear! 


A flash in the eyes of the riders, 
A flash in the eyes of the steeds: 
‘A life for a life,’ says Sapa, 
Was one of the Norsemen’s creeds ! 


Down the ravine streams the torrent, 
Prayers from heaven invoke ! 

How many horses come riderless 
Out of that sulphurous smoke | 


Over yon ridge they are dashing, 
Avenzing the comrades who fell; 
And shrill o’er the shuddering clamor 

Is heard their voluminous yell! 


A battery masked in a coppice, 
Belching forth shrapnel and grape ; 
That it is gives to the charge 
Deadly and definite shape! 


Now comes the brunt of the battle; 
See how they die by their guns! 

An infantry support is a poor one 
That fires a volley and runs! 


The lines of the foemen waver 

As the charge comes surging on; 
The fight for the day is over, 

And a battle lost and won! 
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SEEING : 






Some years ago I read this brief, bold 
sentence: ‘The greatest thing a human 
soul ever does in this world is to sEE 
something, and tell what it saw in a 
plain way.’ 

This striking assertion was accompa- 
nied by no other commentary than this: 
‘Thousands of people can think for one 
that can see. To see clearly is poetry, 
prophecy, and religion; all in one.’ The 
first impression is, that these are rather 
strong and sweeping statements; but 
reflection will justify them fully. 

Seeing is the great thing in living. 
Seeing is the essential thing in science 
and the arts, in education, in poetry, in 
oratory, and in religion. Seeing is be- 
fore doing; it is more than thinking, as 
facts and things are more than theories. 
To teach men to see—that is civilization 
and culture. But these assertions must 
be justified and established. Let us take 
a general view of this matter before we 
descend to particulars. We believe that 
infinite wisdom and infinite power have 
expressed and recorded themselves in 
the works of creation. We believe that 
God is continually working among us, 
within us, and around us; that His in- 
finite fulness is pouring itself forth into 
human history as fast as the race will 
receive it; that God is creating and sus- 
taining, directing and restraining per- 
petually. Then surely the greatest and 
best thing for the creature to do is to 
see what the Creator Aas done and is 
doing. There are myriads of objects 
that make their appeal to the eye for 
every one that is known by the ear, the 
touch, or the taste. The distant land- 
scape may be filling and feasting the 
eye with its tuition and its glory, when 
it gives not ‘one bird-note to the ear— 
when the anthem of the forests and the 
streams is utterly lost in the distance. 
The infinite wisdom and goodness have 
assuredly addressed vastly more to the 
eye than to any other organ of sense. 
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RELIGION. 


But we are not confined to this gen- 
eral view for the confirmation of our 
statements. 

Is seeing, as asserted, the essential 
thing in science and in art? 

Science groups facts together, classifies 
and arranges them, and then it presents 
us with its conclusions. Facts are fun- 
damental ; if these are not correctly 
observed, then the conclusions based 
thereon must be wrong. More than 
one pretender has published a volume 
whose scientific conclusions seemed un- 
answerable, because they were based on 
the author's asserted facts, the results of 
his observation. One such book, not 
long since, occasioned serious alarm for 
the safety-and honor of the Bible and of 
Christianity. But soon a geologist, then 
a botanist, and then a physiologist, as- 
sailed and utterly demolished the essen- 
tial facts upon which the conclusions of 
the book rested. Without careful pains- 
taking and accurate research, science 
must be worthless. You all remember 
how the savants of London and Paris 
were confounded by the question: ‘ Why 
a vessel containing a given amount of 
water would not be increased in weight 
if a fish weighing a pound were put into 
it.’ Many learned theories were pro- 
pounded, and much able discussion was 
provoked; but at last one philosopher, 
more wary than the rest, determined to 
see for himself if it were really so, that 
the fish would add nothing to the weight 
of the water; and of course the mystery 
was at once solved: the water weighed 
exactly one pound more with the fish 
than without it. A less familiar and 
still more amusing illustration is given 
us by Fontenelle, the French satirist. 
In 1593, the report was spread abroad 
that, in Silesia, a child, seven years of 
age, had lost a tooth, and in the place of 
it there had come forth a tooth of pure 
gold! Horstius, Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Helmstadt, wrote 
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the history of this golden tooth, claim- 
ing for it a mixed origin, partly natural 
and partly miraculous! Soon after Rul- 
landus wrote another history of this 
wonderful phenomenon! Two years 
later, Ingolsteterus, another profound 
and learned man, wrote to confute the 
opinion advanced by Rullandus on the 
origin of the golden tooth, and immedi- 
ately Rullandus wrote a beautiful and 
able defence. Another savant, Libarius, 
collected all that had been written about 
the tooth, and added to it his own opin- 
ion. Meanwhile, one question only was 
unsettled in this learned and voluminous 
discussion: Was the child really pos- 
sessed of a veritable tooth of gold? <A 
goldsmith was sent for, and after a care- 
ful examination he discovered that a bit 
of gold-leaf had been applied skilfully to 
an ordinary tooth, and this deceived the 
wise men! They began with learned 
and scientific speculation, and ended with 
the examination of the assumed facts of 
the case. The goldsmith should have 
come first and the philosophers last ! 
The moral of the amusing story is evi- 
dent: see clearly and carefully if you 
would philosophize safely and surely ! 

If you would know how much seeing 
is to science, you must estimate not only 
what the unaided eye of the patient stu- 
dent has discovered, but also what the 
telescope and the microscope have done 
for us, in adding to our knowledge and 
advancing our civilization, by simply help- 
ing us to see more than would otherwise 
have been possible. The most impressive 
evidence of our progress in true culture 
is the fact that thousands upon thou- 
sands of earnest eyes are keenly scruti- 
nizing every thing that God has made; 
by night pointing the ‘ grand artillery of 
science’ toward the deep and crowded 
heavens; and by day studying with 
microscopic care and thoroughness the 
atomies and animalculze of Nature’s 
mysterious arcana. It may seem a 
trifling thing that a naturalist should 
spend many years in examining the struc- 
ture of a single minute insect; but it is 
not a trifling thing, for only so is it that 
VOL, LXIII. 24 





we advance in knowledge and power. 
Whoever sees aught that has escaped 
observation before, or brings any new 
facts within the horizon of human know- 
ledge, is a public benefactor—is a true 
devotee of science. 

But how is it with the arts? It is 
claimed, with reference to them also, 
that seeing is the most essential thing. 
A true history of inventions would de- 
stroy the claims to originality, which 
have been readily conceded. ‘The lines 
and angles and combinations which are 
most common and most essential in the 
useful arts have been suggested by what 
was discovered in the works of the great 
Architect. The dovetail, so necessary 
in the carpenter’s work; the arch and 
keystone of the mason; and nearly all 
the architectural ornaments of the Gothic 
and Grecian styles, including the capi- 
tals of the Ionic, Corinthian, and com- 
posite orders, are exact imitations of 
fossil formations. Men have seen these 
things rather than invented them. Sir 
Samuel Brown was studying the subject 
of bridge-building; and walking in his 
garden one day, in deep reflection, he 
noticed that a spider had built a bridge 
across his path. His studies were end- 
ed; he had seen a suspension-bridge, and 
so he built the first one that man had 
ever known, and was called its inventor; 
but in reality he only saw the spider’s 
work and imitated it. James Watt care- 
fully examined the shell of a lobster that 
was served upon his table, and from its 
structure he learned how to make the 
iron pipes which carry water under the 
Clyde, along the uneven river-bed. 

Brunel watched a ship-worm at work ; 
apprenticed himself to the humble but 
skilful insect, and from it learned how to 
construct the tunnel under the Thames. 
The most intricate movements and com- 
binations in machinery have been sug- 
gested by what has been seen in struc- 
tures that. have come from the Infinite 
skill. The best and most popular com- 
binations of ornamental colors are those 
which the naturalist sees in the insect 
creation. In the history of calico-print- 
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ing, the pattern which has proved the 
most successful, and has been the most 
admired, answers line for line to a pat- 
tern which is found in the old red sand- 
stone coral! It is not strange that the 
Infinite Artist has anticipated, in His 
multiform works, all human needs and 
devices to such a degree that the finite 
artist has only to see the greater works, 
in order to know how to perform the 
less; has only to be a pupil in the school 
of nature. Thus far, the mechanical 
arts. Let us turn to the fine arts, and 
consider what sceing is in this relation. 
Artists are divided into two general 
classes: those who observe carefully 
and imitate faithfully, and those who 
idealize only and sacrifice truth to their 
notions of beauty, or to the demands of 
effect, as they understand them. Truth 
must be before beauty; a work of art, 
representing actual life, not purely ideal, 
which is not true, is not beautiful. Take 
as an illustration of this, Ruskin’s criti- 
cism of Raphael’s cartoon of the charge 
to Peter. The scene is the shore of 
Galilee; the disciples have been toiling 
all night with empty nets; in the morn- 
ing the Christ appears upon the shore, 
and as soon as He is recognized, Peter 
plunges into the sea and rushes to the 
Saviour with impetuous haste to worship 
Him. Raphael puts all the apostles in 
his picture; but they were not all there. 
Then he arranges them in an artistic 
line, and not, as they naturally would 
be, in a group around the Saviour. 
They are dressed as if to sit for their 
portraits, and not as if they had been 
toiling all night in the mists of the sea, 
and with the wet and heavy nets. How 
incongruous are their flowing and fringed 
robes and their neatly-tied sandals! And 
Peter is kneeling before the Christ, not 
with dripping garments and dishevelled 
locks, not with his fisher’s coat hastily 
girt about him, but very carefully dress- 
ed, enveloped in folds and fringes, so as 
to kneel and hold his keys with artistic 
grace! Now this is not the scene which 
the inspired penman has so graphically 
sketched for us. It is a false picture: 


the great artist did not see what he at- 
tempted to represent. I recollect going, 
when a boy, with some degree of awe, to 
an exhibition of ‘ pictures by the old mas- 
ters,’ as it was called. One painting was 
sufficient to convert my reverence into 
ridicule. It was the adoration of the 
Magi. The infant Saviour was in a wil- 
low-cradle, and nicely covered with a 
Dutch blanket! You perceive my mean- 
ing. An artist must see clearly and 
carefully, or he cannot paint truly or 
well. He must be a docile and faithful 
student of nature, if he would be her 
interpreter to us. We may not admire 
Hogarth’s pictures, and yet we can but 
feel a deep respect for the man as we 
think of him going about the streets of 
London, allowing nothing to escape his 
alert and accurate eye; stopping now, 
as was his wont, to sketch upon his 
thumb-nail some face or figure that 
arrested his attention, and then hurry- 
ing home to transfer his new discovery 
to the waiting canvas. He painted life 
as he saw it, and so he made his pictures 
powerful; society felt them, and acknow- 
ledged the claims of the master. Rosa 
Bonheur, in her bloomer costume, with 
her portfolio under her arm, almost liv- 
ing out of doors, frequenting barn-yards 
and stables, and cattle-shows and horse- 
fairs, may not seem feminine, but she is 
a true type of the real artist. She must 
see for herself, in order to paint. It is 
well that our artists are more and more 
freeing themselves from classic servitude 
to become the true children of nature, 
roaming among her solitudes, studying 
her varying moods, her grand panoramic 
glories, and her subtle and minute beau- 
ties. Our sculptors dare to give us not 
Greek philosophers nor Raphaelic wo- 
men, with profiles all alike, but men and 
women as we see them. They are real- 
izing more and more that the first neces- 
sity of a great artist is, not to imagine, 
not to think, not to create, but to see. 
Seeing, too, is the essential thing, not 
only in science and in the arts, but also 
in education. What we see influences us 
far more than we are wont to suppose. 
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We are drinking in tuition with our 
eyes hour by hour. We are pained or 
pleased, incited or discouraged, improv- 
ed or inspired by what we see. Queen 
Elizabeth was strangely sensitive in this 
regard, She would allow no one near 
her who was wanting in symmetry of 
form, or in general attractiveness of per- 
son. She discharged a courtier because 
he lost a tooth! And when she rode 
for pleasure, she always sent a courier 
before her, to remove all maimed or dis- 
eased persons out of the way, lest she 
should be compelled to see some hu- 
man deformity. Sir Peter Lely said: 
‘I never allow myself to look at a poor 
picture, lest my own pencil should re- 
ceive a taint.’ Napoleon the First made 
a singular use of the drop-curtain in the 
theatres of Paris. He used them for the 
purpose of teaching the people, to imbue 
them with his own ideas. Having found 
some huge antique Gobelin tapestries, 
representing the Norman-French inva- 
sion of England, he had these paraded 
from time to time on the theatre cur- 
tains, to inflame the traditional hatred 
of his people against ‘ Perfidious Al- 
bion;’ and to excite the lust of fresh 
conquests. The educational system of 
our time is more and more relying upon 
appeals to the eye. Pictures, rather 
than mere statements, are employed for 
conveying instruction. It is an easy, 
agreeable, and effective method of tui- 
tion. Our books are illustrated more 
profusely every year; and, if you will 
notice, you will find that almost every 
one in taking up a book turns at once to 
its illustrations, and derives from them 
his first and clearest impressions of the 
book itself. Not inappropriately has 
this been termed ‘ the picture age.’ Na- 
ture is agreatteacher. The natural and 
the spiritual are most intimately related. 
Natural objects serve spiritual ends ; 
they are typical and emblematical ; (as 
we see in the structure of the old econ- 
omy ;) and they are endlessly <//ustra- 
tive, as we see in the whole range of lit- 
erature, both sacred and secular. God 
evidently did not intend that the vast 
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wealth of natural beauty and sublimity, 
with which He has surrounded us on 
every side, should be lightly esteemed. 
There is enough to instruct and reward 
every gazer, the most casual and the 
most critical ; for wherever you may 
press your researches, you will find that 
the Great Creator is beyond and above 
you in the exhaustless displays of His 
wisdom and goodness and power. I 
have always admired the freshness and 
originality of John Foster. Here is the 
secret of his power. In an early letter 
to his parents, he wrote : ‘I am endea- 
voring, wherever I am, to examine every 
object with the keenest investigation, 
conscious that this is the best of all 
methods for obtaining knowledge, fresh 
and original. It was by this method 
that Doctor Johnson was empowered to 
display human. characters in his ‘ Ram- 
bler,’ and Thomson to describe nature 
in his ‘ Seasons.’ It is impossible to 
adapt many kinds of instruction with- 
out the minute and uncommon know- 
ledge which observation alone can sup- 
ply.’ You need no other explanation 
than this of the fascination and power 
which were peculiar to Foster. A true 
scholar must study in the open fields, 
and in the crowded streets, as well as 
in his library, or he will become as faded 
and yellow and musty as an old book! 
A man may think too long and too much. 
He must see and observe in a propor- 
tionate degree, or he will become morbid, 
and lose that fresh vitality which only 
can keep him en rapport with the times 
in which he lives. De Quincey con- 
fesses that his ‘disease was to meditate 
too much, and to observe too little.’ 
Solomon said, with deep significance : 
‘ The wise man’s eyes are in his head ; 
but the fool walketh in darkness.’ The 
world would have been spared much 
infliction of vapid philosophizings and 
useless wrangles from her scholars, if 
they had indulged less in books, and 
more in sunshine and fresh air! Yet, 
by no means are we to undervalue the 
secluded study, the wrapt meditation, 
and the scholarly enthusiasm for books, 
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It would not, however, hurt any student 
to listen now and then to Wordsworth’s 
familiar lines : 


‘Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland lionet! 

How sweet his music! On my life, 
There’s more of music in it! 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings, 
He, too, is no mean preacher ; 

Come forth into the light of things— 
Let nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless ; 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man— 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 


Whatever is beautiful or true or 
great in nature, in art, or in life, has civ- 
ilization and culture and refinement in 
it. No education can be complete that 
is without such influences. In city life, 
withdrawn from the manifold natural 
beauties which God designed to be a 
perpetual refining and elevating power, 
there is an urgent need for the best sub- 
stitutes that art can possibly give. A 
city should abound in artistic decora- 
tions, in noble architecture, and in stat- 
uary and paintings, accessible to all, 
that the proper educating influences may 
be secured. This matter should not be 
left to the caprice of fancy ; but should 
be regulated by elevated principles. The 
cities of Europe are far beyond ours in 
this regard. We have much yet to do 
before our cities will become complete in 
their educating power. Whoever rears 
a good statue where the public can see 
it and feel it; whoever throws open a 
gallery of real pictures to the people ; 
whoever adds to the beauty of our streets 
and avenues, by planting. a tree, or 
training a vine, or by building a noble 
and tasteful structure, is a public teach- 
er and benefactor. And whoever erects 
a building that is faulty in its propor- 
tions, and false in its style, however 
costly and showy it may be, retards 
social progress, and wrongs society. 
Among the Greeks it was considered a 
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profanity for any one to claim as his ex- 
clusive property a work of art; they 
held that it belonged to all who could 
see and admire it! A singular and 
amusing story is told of the fifteenth 
century. Pauline de Viguiere, of Tou- 
louse, a virtuous and accomplished maid- 
en, was so transcendently beautiful that 
the people felt that they had a natural 
right to see her, and to avail themselves 
of the influence of so much beauty to 
promote the public taste and culture. 
And so they obtained the help of the 
civil authorities to compel Pauline to 
appear publicly on the balcony at least 
twice a week. And we are told that as 
often as she thus appeared the crowd of 
people was so great as to endanger life! 
Evidently the French were like the 
Greeks in holding that beauty belongs 
to all who can see and admire it! But 
in leaving this branch of the subject, 
there is one illustration more grave and 
more authoritative that must not be 
passed unnoticed —the use which our 
Saviour made of natural objects for the 
purposes of instruction. The trees, the 
birds, the grasses, the grains, and the 
flowers, are all teachers, as He interprets 
them to us. Take one familiar instance: 
‘Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. You cannot help 
giving a special emphasis to the first 
word—‘ Consiwer the lilies of the field’ 
—it is full of suggestion as to our privi- 
lege and duty with respect to all that 
appeals to our vision, 

Seeing is thus the essential thing, not 
only in science and the arts, and in edu- 
cation, but also in poetry. 

We might gather some interesting tes- 
timonies from the history of literature, 
concerning the influence on different 
writers, of the natural objects among 
which they lived. How much of their 
peculiar freshness and delicacy, for ex- 
ample, did the Lake poets owe to the im- 
pressive beauty of Sweet Windermere, 
glassing the lilies in its pure bosom, 
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and rippling its delicious music on the 
pebbly shore, where the dark grasses 
and the velvet moss crowded to meet 
its touch and to hear its ceaseless song! 
And how much of the power of Pales- 
tine’s rugged mountains and beautiful 
valleys can we recognize in the magnifi- 
cent poetry of David, Isaiah, and Ha- 
bakkuk! We can only say that the poe- 
try of the Bible is never more majestic 
and lofty than in those passages, where 
nature is made articulate and eloquent, 
and the very hills clap their hands in 
joy. 

If you will try the claims of the poets 
by the test which this subject offers, you 
will find it unfailing. The men who for- 
get themselves, and with intent vision 
study the glory of nature and the deep 
things of life, are the men whose poetry 
charms us most, and will live the long- 
est. The poets who compel us continu- 
ally to see them, their troubles, their 
foibles, and their moods, do not win our 
affections and enthrone themselves in 
our hearts, however brilliant may be 
their genius. The Persians have this 
singular proverb: ‘It is the same to him 
that wears shoes as if the whole world 
were covered with leather!’ Some poets 
seem to have felt that the darkness that 
was on their own hearts was also on the 
whole world! When you read Byron’s 
or Shelley’s representations of nature, 
you find that the egregious self-ism of 
these poets distorts or discolors every 
thing they have seen. A/l nature is cov- 
ered up with Byron and Shelley. When 
you read Keats, or Cowper, or Tennyson, 
you perceive that their moods are thrust 
upon nature, and she must wear the col- 
ors reflected from their hearts. But 
when you read Shakspeare, Thomson, 
Scott, or Wordsworth, then you are per- 
mitted to see nature in her simplicity and 
loveliness, and to hear her speaking for 
herself, her own thoughts and feelings, 
through the words of her own dutiful 
and devoted children. How true is it 
that 


‘ Everrwaere the light and shade 
By the gazer’s eye are made.’ 
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‘Ou! that some power would give me Adam’s 
eyes, 
Oh! for the straight simplicity of Eve! 
For I see naught; or grow, poor fool, too 
wise, 
With seeing, to believe.’ 


A true poet will not live with vision 
introverted, but with open and attentive 
eyes drinking in the light from without 
and from above. The true poet must 
have 


‘Toss finer instincts that, like second sight 
And hearing, catch creation’s under song, 
And see by inner light.’ 


Suffer a few words with respect to 
oratory in its relations to our theme. 
The true orator is an artist; what he 
explains or describes he makes clear and 
vivid as pictures before the minds of his 
hearers. When Warren Hastings went 
to his trial, he felt himself an innocent 
man. But Sheridan and Burke drew a 
picture of his career and character which 
overwhelmed him. In the height of 
Burke’s magnificent oratory, and when 
the fulness of its spell was upon the ae- 
cused man, he seemed aghast at the pic- 
ture of himself which riveted his atten- 
tion. ‘For half an hour,’ says Hastings, 
‘I looked up at Burke in a reverie of 
wonder, and during that time I actually 
felt myself the most guilty being upon 
earth!’ That was a wonderful triumph of 
art. But it is not as generally understood 
as it should be that eloquence is a social 
product. It is the product of the audi- 
ence and of the speaker, interchanging 
influences, and reicting upon one an- 
other. An audience can almost inspire 
a speaker. They can mesmerize him by 
the power of a thousand eyes fastened 
upon his. A speaker trained to his work 
knows how to steal fire and force from his 
audience. No man knows the power of 
so many concentrated eyes or their focal 
heat, until he has felt it, and has either 
withered before it or has braved it, and 
opened his mind and heart to its warmth 
and inspiration. A minister’s eloquence 
is often due, in large measure, to the 
power which some of his hearers uncon- 
sciously exert over him. Not to look at 
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a speaker is to rob him of his rights, and 
to help make him cold and dull. And 
for a speaker not to look into the eyes 
of his audience is the most stupid of mis- 
takes ; it is fatal to oratorical power. 

In the outset, it was remarked that 
seeing is the essential thing in religion. 
The soul sees with a vision that is quick- 
er, truer, and more piercing than that of 
the body. What is sometimes called the 
faith faculty is the eye of the soul. 
What the intellect only apprehends, and 
what is utterly beyond the ken of our 
bodily vision, that the soul sexs. ‘Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for ; 
the evidence (or demonstration) of things 
not seen.” What to the eye is nothing, 
and to the mind is only theory, to the 
soul may be as real as aught that is vis- 
ible and tangible. And so the initial 
message of the Gospel is: ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins 
of the world.’ And the motto for Christ- 
ian living is: ‘Looking unto Jesus.’ The 
consummate power in Christian experi- 
ence is, seeing Christ ; at last ‘we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as he is.’ 
What we are needing to make us calm 
and confident is to have our spiritual 
vision quickened, and then, like the pro- 
phet’s servant, we shall see that the 
mountains round about are full of horse- 
men and chariots of fire. 

Oh! to have our whole vision clear and 
strong! Oh! to see with unbiased and 
undimmed vision! ‘The pure in heart 
shall see God.’ ‘Now we see through a 
glass darkly,’ but a time is coming when 
we shall see ‘face to face.’ There is ex- 
quisite beauty in the gorgeous metaphors 
of the Revelator. They tell us that when 
our vision is perfected we shall see with 
eye, and mind, and héart. The jasper 
wall, the foundations of precious stones, 
the gates of pearl, the sea of glass, the 
rainbow round about the throne, assure 
us that these eyes shall be feasted with 
the rarest beauty and the utmost glory. 
While beyond and above the glitter of 
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the jewels and the sheen of the gold 
there is a soft and holy light ever raying 
forth from the throne of God and the 
Lamb, so bright that the city hath no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it. And this assures us that 
not only the eye, but also the mind and 
the heart, will have that whereon they 
may gaze with ever-increasing rapture ; 
yes, that without which the jasper and 
emerald and pearl and glass and gold 
would be black and lustreless, for they 
shine and glow only with the light which 
the Lamb lends them to reflect to His 
praise. 

And now, if seeing be so great a part 
of science, and the arts and education 
and poetry and oratory and religion, what 
need there is that all of us school our- 
selves to become humble and docile ob- 
servers in the school of nature and of 
grace. Let us divest ourselves of pre- 
judice and pride, and ‘with open face, 
behold as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, that we may be changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 

Here is a great responsibility. What 
are we compelling others to see? The 
face, the manners, the dress, the home ; 
these are educating influences for which 
we are personally responsible. Should 
we not have intelligent purpose and con- 
science respecting what we make those 
see, day by day, who gather round the 
hearthstone, and respecting what we 
make society see? Above all things let 
our homes be more than houses. Let 
taste and refinement make them, how- 
ever humble, speak to the eye and mind 
and heart of our children lessons of 
beauty and of wisdom. And, amid all 
life’s struggle and trial and battle, may 
we so bear our part, as to win for our- 
selves that noblest epitaph ever written, 
and which was the crown of Moses’ life : 
‘He endured as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.’ 
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THe Fourure: A Pouitican Essay. By 
Montcomery A. Turoop. New-York: 
James G. Gregory. 1864. 


Havine received the above work at a 
late day for our April issue, we can give 
it but a passing notice at present. The 
book evinces a proper apprehension of 
the magnitude of our present difficul- 
ties, and a wise foresight of the fu- 
ture. Mr. Troop brings ability and 
knowledge to the discussion of the seve- 
ral points treated in the volume, and 
whilst all might not agree with him in 
his view of a divided sovereignty, most 
reflecting and unbiased men must sub- 
scribe to his reasonings and conclusions 
on the great constitutional questions. 

Mr. Sumner’s ‘Our Domestic Rela- 
tions’ we think completely demolished, 
on all the points of interest, such as 
State sovereignty, State treason, ‘ Tab- 
ula Rasa,’ Territorial governments for 
the South, subjugation, etc., etc. 

The President’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion is also considered and condemned 
as even more objectionable and danger- 
ous than Mr. Sumner’s. The tendency 
is to disregard constitutional restric- 
tions, to break down the barriers, the 
independence of States, of the Legisla- 
ture and of the Judiciary. 

The present processes permitted to 
go on, and the Executive is above con- 
trol, free from responsibility ; the liber- 
ties of the people are in his hands, pop- 
ular government is at an end, a standing 
army is a necessity, and with it the quiet 
submission of the popular will to the 
utter destruction of the Republic. 

These things deserve to be well pon- 
dered by the leaders of popular opinion, 
and certainly Mr. Turoop has endeavor- 
ed to write in freedom from mere party 
bias. 

With great pleasure, then, and even 
with zeal, would we commend this able 
work to the careful perusal of all who 
are interested in the success of Consti- 
tutional Republicanism. 


Tue Wire's Secret. By Mrs. Ann §, Sre- 
PHENS. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut-street. 


Tue character and tone of Mrs. Sre- 
PHENS’S novels are too well known to re- 
quire commendation at our hands. Her 
admirers will find in this new produc- 
tion of her prolific pen an exhibition of 
her best characteristics. It is a story 
of domestic life, the scene laid chiefly 
in the vicinity of New-York. There is 
a dark background of mystery and 
criminality, relieved and illumined by 
interesting pictures of American life. 
It is, indeed, an American novel, with 
strong, bold, and tender delineations of 
character in the Bentty and Harr 
families, particularly that of Micnar. 
Hurst. The same publishers have is- 
sued ‘ Major-General George B. McClel- 
lan’s Report,’ and ‘The Life and Pub- 
lic Services of Major-General Meade.’ 


A Woman’s Ransom. By Frev. W. Rosin- 
son. Boston: T. & H. P. Burnham, 143 
Washington-street. 


Tuts is an English novel, from the 
pen of the author of ‘ One and Twenty,’ 
‘Slaves of the Ring,’ etc. We can only 
say of it at present that it is highly 
spoken of by the English press, and 
seems to be written in vigorous style, 
abounding in incident and in well-drawn 
types of character, and evincing clever- 
ness. 


View or Stavery. By Bishop Hopkins. 
New-York: W. J. Pooley & Co., Harpers’ 
Buildings, Franklin Square. 1864, 


Just as we close our last form, this 
book comes to our desk. We cannot, 
therefore, analyze it, nor give it such 
notice, at present, as it merits. Whe- 
ther or not slavery is dead and gone, as 
some think, the historical evidence here 
accumulated, from all the periods of 
time, as well as the testimony of the 
Church, in different ages, here embod- 
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ied, will go far to justify the views of 
those who have sincere’y combated the 
views and processes of Abo’itionism, 
the evils of which we are now sadly 
reaping. 


‘Basse Brook’ Sones. By J. H. Mc- 
Naveuton. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
1864. 

Tuts is a book of very pleasant bal- 
lads and lyrics, some of which are al- 
ready known to the public in the sheet- 
form, set to music, and published by 
several houses. Many of them evince 
genuine poetic taste and talent, and 
come home, in agreeable numbers, to 
the sensibilities of the soul. 


‘Tne Situation or Mexico.’ Speech deliv- 
ered by Sefior Romero, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Mexico to the United States, 
at a dinner in the City of New-York. 
New-York: Wm. C. Bryant and Co., Print- 
ers, 41 Nassau street. 1864. 


Tus speech is from one who ought to 
know. The Honorable Envoy and Minis- 
ter deprecates the interference of France 
in Mexico, and especially expresses won- 
der at the silence of the United States Gov- 
ernment on the subject. In other words, 
he is a friend of the Monroe doctrine, 
although he does not mention it; and 
knowing this country to have proclaim- 
ed and maintained it, he is at a loss, 
doubtless, to explain its indifference. 
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That has been a mystery to many of us, 
and has probably lost Mr. Seward some 
of his laurels. In the strife of the pres- 
ent civil war, not only has this long- 
established doctrine been forgotten, but 
the older doctrines of the Constitution 
itself have been lightly treated, kicked 
and cuffed aside, like a very Cudjo. 

In conclusion, the Sefior represents the 
Church in Mexico as ‘a power stronger 
than the state,’ and ‘slavery in this 
country.’ ‘The Church there, the only 
cause of the civil wars; so now slavery 
here.’ In the latter clauses of these 
comparisons, we think Sefior Romero 
mistaken. Slavery has never been a 
power stronger than the state, nor is it 
the sole cause of the war. We make a 
philosophic distinction between cause 
and occasion, and, at most, slavery could 
only be the occasion, not the cause. That 
must be found in the lusts of men. One 
of the most potent causes will always be 
found, by philosophic historians in the 
future, in the lusts or passions growing 
up with abolitionism, and out of it when 
we were a united brotherhood. 


ENGRAVING OF ARCHBISHOP HuGHes. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Coleman, Philadelphia. 


WE have received this large and beau- 
tiful engraving of the first Archbishop 
of this country, the eminent prelate 
whose recent decease awakened very 
general regret and much sorrow in many 
hearts. The work is well executed, the 
likeness good, and the whole effect fine. 
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‘A new editor again.’ ‘I wonder who 
he is, and what he is, how he will suit 
us!’ ‘Is he witty, humorous, sober, 
didactic?’ ‘Will he fill Old Kwyicx’s 
pages with only staid, stale dogmatics, 
or will he make him smile again with 
jokes and fun?’ ‘ Well, I presume we 
must wait and see what sort of stuff he 
is made of, by the articles he writes and 
admits to his pages.’ Yes, gentle 
reader, that is it. His plans are ma- 
ture, his purposes good, his contributors 
elect, and there is no reason in the 
world why all the wisdom, and art, and 
science, and poetry, and fun, should be 
accumulated about the hub. There are 
other parts of a wheel besides the hub ; 
and, although ’tis certain that quickness 
and speed are claimed for the intellectual 
and moral hub of the universe of mind, 
it is just as certain that the hub passes 
over a much less space than the circum- 
ference or any intermediate part, in the 
same time; and as the outer parts are 
those most liable to the centrifugal 
force, we might naturally expect some 
scintillations and tangential movements. 

Your Old Knick may sometimes be 
grum and growl; but if so, he trusts it 
will be only at follies and evils; if di- 
dactic, he hopes to instruct, and where 
funny to be richly and rarely humor- 
ous; when literary, tasteful and true, 
There are things to be treated gravely, 
and those to be subjects of pleasantry 
and ridicule. Sobriety and gaiety may 
both have proper places in the Magazine 
for the parlor and the study. 


Vontributions. 

The cacoethes seribendi is quite preva- 
lent, and somewhat contagious, doubt- 
less ; the contagion, however, not always 
of the purest pus. The poor editors, 
alas ! have to come in contact with cases 
of all kinds, and it needs that they have 
been well inoculated. Dear me! what 





budgets they must scan! Yet a prac- 
tised eye will soon discern glaring 
defects, which must require a negative 
to the article. On others, his eye looks 
with interest, and he scans and re-scans, 
perhaps, and yet must say: No. And 
with a feeling heart, he almost shrinks 
from the reply, for it may wound some 
tender heart, may discourage some 
fledgling, that with earnest effort, might 
soar on eagle’s pinions. But he must be 
a sharp critic. Duty to his readers de- 
mands it. He has no right to palm off 
upon them mere stuff or third-rate sen- 
timent, just because somebody has 
written and sent it. His aim, too, should 
ever be to elevate the tone of thought 
and the style of expression, for his Maga- 
zine goes into many an household, meets 
many an eye, and is an educator in 
many a family. : 

Manuscripts may be rejected for vari- 
ous reasons: for commonplace style, 
commonplace thought, fooleries, un- 
fledged fancies ; deficiency of poetry, 
where poetry is the aim; infelicities of 
expression, want of plot, want of sense, 
want of interest, want of aim, want of 
all. 


Hing bersus Barnum. 


One of the funniest things happened 
here, in our great metropolis, a few days 
since. Oh! I wish you could have seen 
it! Barnum’s humbuggery is no touch to 
it. King has fairly outdone him, and 
his name must go down to posterity, as 
entitled to the palm. ‘What,’ I hear 
you exclaim, ‘you don’t mean to say 
that Charles King, President of Colum- 
bia College, has gone into humbuggery ?’ 
Yes, I do. You shall hear the story. 
The Loyal Leagues, you know, claim all 
the loyalty in the country, and denounce 
as ‘secesh,’ ‘copperheads,’ etc., all who 
will not say their shibboleth. So, to 
show their loyalty to the late orders of 
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the powers that be, on the occasion of 
the departure of a regiment of negro 
troops for the seat of war, somewhere, 
Dr. King, the President—‘ mere prattle, 
without practice, was all his soldiership ; 
but he, sir, had the election to present 
their colors, on a Saturday, at the head- 
quarters of the Loyal League. Remem- 
ber you, sir, this was the acting of a 
play before the public, without pay ; but 
the play was a farce. All the darkeys 
of the city and surroundings were as- 
sembled in their best array, crowding 
every accessible place in the amphithea- 
tre, the regiment in front well accoutred 
for the march. On the stage, the loyal 
ladies, mothers, wives, and daughters, 
headed by President King’s excellent 
lady. The chief actor on the stage was 
the President, LL.D., but all the loyal 
ladies were ready, with their mouchoirs, 
to give pathos to his words, and to 
weep, as was befitting, at the loss they 
were about to suffer, on the departure 
of these beautiful Othellos, many of 
whom, alas! might never more return to 
cheer them with their beauty, and re- 
gale them with their odors. Whether 
the Doctor began thus, we do not say, 
but he might well : 
‘Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters /” 

The admiration and love, even unto 
briny ‘ tears over their martyrdom,’ pro- 
claimed in the lovingly patriotic note 
of these loyal ladies, would have sum- 
moned your tears, sir. to a trickling 
down your cheeks, that might have left 
never-to-be-effaced furrows! I am glad 
you were not here, you tender, smpa- 
thetic fellow ! 

‘Wuar a full fortune do the thick lips owe, 

If they can carry ’t thus !’ 

Had the regiment only been on its re- 
turn, they could Aave sung: 
‘Sue loved me for the dangers I have passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them.’ 

But, oh! how sad it is to think 
that so many regiments of our poor de- 
voted whites have gone to the field of 
battle, unwept and unsung, with no one 
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hundred and fifty loyal ladies to witness 
their egress, nor to weep their departure, 
and promise tears for their possible 
‘martyrdom.’ Alas! too, these patriotic 
white regiments have left many a brave 
fellow on the bloody field of battle, and 
come home maimed, wounded, weary, 
with health shattered, ready for the 
grave, and with all their banners testify- 
ing their devotion to the Union, as they 
float, all tattered and torn, in the snuff- 
ing breeze. Well, this is, after all, the 
philosophy of human nature, sir, and 
we must not wonder. The negro is the 
passion of the hour, even more than 
country or Constitution, and human 
nature does so love to be absorbed in it. 
What are we, who love the white and 
the Constitution more, todo? Think of 
it, and tell me, for I am weary, and must 
say: Good-by, Tom! KNICK. 





Miseegenation. 


Dear Knick: I forgot to speak to you 
of a new-born child of the Republican 
party, christened Miscegenation. We 
can’t find the name among the pure bloods 
of their ancestry, nor indeed in any dic- 
tionary, ancient or modern. Yet it is said 
to be of the genuine stock, both on the side 
of sireand dam. There has been great 
ado on its birth, and its advent has been 
peened by the celebrities of New-York 
and Boston. It came like a waif upon 
the wave, but it has been taken up, 
petted, fostered, fattened, until its 
growth and development have become 
marvellous. It already speaks great 
swelling words of vanity, and evidently 
has its eye on the White House, deter- 
mined that Father Abraham shall 
wield the sceptre under its regency, or 
resign the crown to its wearing. 

Its utterings betray its parentage, and 
it seems the incarnation of the great 
ideas of the age, those ideas, I mean, 
which have shaped the course of the 
Administration, and led it on submissive- 
ly toits present position. Only one 
idea, not yet finding its formula in the 
government, seems, in this elf, to be the 
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overtopping of the whole; that is, the 
mixing of the whites and blacks in mar- 
riage and families, called from itself, 
Miscegenation. This is to be the con- 
summation, the climax. Confiscation, 
emancipation, amnesty, enrolment of 
negroes with whites in the army, are all 
subordinate ideas leading to the ulti- 
mate. Miscegenation is to be the party 
shibboleth, the potent word on the ban- 
ner, the ruling idea of the nation. He 
who accepts it not, is to be crushed be- 
neath the wheels of this young giant’s 
car of glory and of power. Only he who 
swears by it is to be the future Presi- 
dent and guardian of the people’s rights. 
It seems to be a thing of destiny, and 
they who have hitherto pzaned the 
negro to freedom and equality, stand 
aghast as they silently look on its physi- 
ognomy, and listen to its oracular pro- 
nunciamentos. They are but the echoes 
of their own pulpit and platform teach- 
ings, and they cannot but respond, 
‘Amen, and amen!’ 

But hear this mighty, prophetic child: 
‘ All that is needed to make us (Saxons) 
the finest race on earth is to engraft on 
our stock the negro element.’ ‘By 
mingling with them, we become power- 
ful and prosperous.” ‘The sympathy 
Mr. Greeley, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Tilton 
feel for the negro is a sympathy stronger 
to them than the: love they bear to 
women.’ ‘The first movement towards 
miscegenation will be between the Irish 
and blacks.’ ‘The white Irish woman 
loves the black man.’ ‘ The white peo- 
ple are dying for want of flesh and 
blood; they need contact with healthy. 
loving, warm-blooded natures ’"—negroes. 
‘The Republican party will not perform 
its whole mission till it throws aloft the 
standard of amalgamation.’ ‘The min- 
gling of the races’ — miscegenation — 
‘follows emancipation as surely as noon- 
day follows sunrise. -‘The negro’s 
freedom carries with it the fusion of the 
negro and white.’ ‘Miscegenetic reform 


should enter into the approaching Presi- 
dential contest.’ 
To these utterances of the new-born 
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babe, the whole host of the negro-wor- 
shippers shout: ‘Io triumphe! Io 
triumphe!’ 

I don’t know, Knick, how our ‘ honest 
Old Abe’ feels about all this. I guess, 
maybe, he thinks ‘nobody’s hurt,’ but 
I confess my fears of his adopting this 
last, highest, ultimate formula of the 
abolition theory, which up to this very 
verge, has swept him along with the re- 
sistless or unresisted force of a whirl- 
wind ; and that black as the darkest and 
most howling tempest that ever swept 
over the scathed plains of Pluto’s domin- 
ions. May be Father Abraham will 
father the child. Yours. 


Tue following lines, breathing the 
poetry of a troubled spirit, will meet 
a response in many a heart that know- 
eth its own bitterness. It lies like a 
gem on the Editor's Table, and he re- 
fuses to hide it away in his own casket: 


PMisgibing. 
How long, beloved, hast thou been 
Away from me? 
The distance time has laid between 
I cannot traverse, save in dreams, 
And then, alas! it wider seems — 
A troubled sea. 


Parting alone my soul could bear, 
Nor once rebel; 

I could but trust thee in His care, 

Who holds thy destiny and mine 

In hands eternal and divine ; 
Who rules them well: 


And then, with ever-watchful eye, 
My station keep 

Where all life’s shadows seem to lie ; 

A heavenward pathway by-and-by, 

When these regretful tears are dry 
That now I weep. 


Beloved, when thy last embrace 
Enfolded me, 

I saw no shadow on thy face, 

No token of the blighting grief 

That killed the first, the fairest lear 
Of Love’s young tree. 


’T is said true love ne’er loseth trust — 
Thine quickly fled ; 

The bright germ crumbled into dust. 

O budding Spring! so fresh and green, 

O summer flowers! that might have been, 
Why are ye dead? 
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I know thou lovest me; and yet 
*T is not the same 

To love, with striving to forget 

Some buried wrong — to cover o’er 

The past, as ’t was to love before 
The shadow came. 


I know not why I murmured thus: 
It is not dead — 

This subtle joy that unto us 

Dispensed its gladness for a while, 

Then turned to ashes, ere the smile 
It woke had fled. 


Above these ruins let us rear 
A fairer tree : 
This might have lived, had Faith been here. 
I would not uselessly repine, 
Because the sun had ceased to shine 
*T wixt thee and me. 


Yet ’tis most difficult to say 
‘Thy will be done, 
O Father! if that blessed ray 
No more shall shine upon my way ;’ 
For yonder, veiled by shadows grey, 
Still shines the sun. 


We have copied this from ‘Babble 
Brook :’ 
A Soldier's Mother. - 
& 
I’m weary of gazing into the dark — 
I’m gazing South, down the silent street ; 
I start when I hear the watch-dog bark, 
. And I trembling hark for the sound of 
feet. 
My boy! will he come to-night to me? 
I strain my eyes in the dark to see, 
Through the night so dreary, dreary, 
dreary ! 
Gazing South, in the dark, till my eyes 
grow dim ; 
1 sit by the window watching for him. 
Oh! the night so weary, weary, weary ! 


I. 
‘Does he dream, as he lies by his camp-fire 
low, 
How I watch and wait for my- boy to 
come ? ; 


When he paces his lonely rounds in the snow, 
How he longs for the old blazing hearth 
at home! 
Oh! whet if he’s sentry this night so 
bleak, 
And the chill wind freezing the tear on his 
cheek, 
Through the drifting night so dreary, 
dreary ! 
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I’ll kindle the fire, and wait to see— 
I’ll watch till my boy comes back to me: 


Then the happy night, so cheery, 
cheery ! 


‘ Gazing South, in the dark, till her eyes grow 
dim, 
She sits by the window waiting for him, 
Through the night so weary, weary, 
weary !’ 





Mart Merwyy, from his Hillside Re- 
treat in Providence, says: 


Your January issue made more sensation 
than any magazine usually does in our city, 
in consequence of the notice of Captain 
Jones, and I think it would increase the de- 
mand for it here to have a regular contrib- 
utor in this community; and I propose to 
furnish you occasionally with some items 
of local interest, to make up the variety in 
the ‘bill of fare’ for the ‘Editor’s Table.’ 
For a beginning to the present ‘batch, I 
will give the following 


Anecdotes of Bortor WHapland. 


ALL acquainted with the sternness and 
precision of manner of Doctor Wayland, 
recently President of Brown University, 
will be prepared to believe the following. 
It was related to me by a member of the 
class in which it occurred : 

One day a class was reciting to the Doctor 
from a text-book of which he himself was 
the author. Among the students was one 
who was always very careless in his expres- 
sions, and frequently introduced many use- 
less words in his answers. The President 
had endured his boorishness for some time ; 
but on this occasion he administered a mer- 
ited rebuke. In replying to a question that 
demanded a decided, affirmative answer, 
the student commenced as follows: 

‘ The Doctor here attempts to show : 

‘But don’t he succeed?’ interrupted the 
great educator, in a tone which the student 
never forgot. 

But the following circumstance shows 
that the Doctor sometimes overreached him- 
self; for on another occasion he left a hur- 
riedly-written manuscript at a printing office 
for publication. In its preparation he had 
observed the orthography of Worcester ; but 
the proof-reader (who had ‘read Webster 
through’) altered all the ‘ contested words’ 
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that occurred in the document to correspond 
with the latter authority, and sent a cor- 
rected proof to the Doctor. He returned 
it to the office himself, at the same time 
ealling the proof-reader’s attention to the 
questionable words, (which were marked to 
be altered back to Worcester’s style,) re- 
minding him that they were not printed ‘ac- 
cording to copy.’ 

‘I know that ; bit I had decided reasons 
for believing that you preferred Webster's 
to all other dictionaries,’ replied the ‘man 
of sharp eyes’ with characteristic naivete, 
opening his ‘ unabridged edition’ which lay 
on the table before him, and turning to the 
testimonials which the publisher had insert- 
ed at the beginning, pointed to one of a very 
flattering character, signed by the Doctor 
himself. 

The President made no reply; but draw- 
ing a pen across the corrections, wrote the 
decisive ‘ stet,’ and saved the printer the 
trouble of again altering the words, 


‘Mur Nellie.’ 


I nave a little niece living in my family 
who bears the name of Nellie, She now 
and then unwittingly excites a laugh by her 
smart speeches, A few evenings since I 
was showing a friend some old books, when 
Nellie caught up one in a very shabby con- 
dition, written by the great lexicographer of 
the last century, a Hartford edition of 1785, 
and opening it at the title-page, read and 
commented as follows: 

‘*A Grammatical Institute of the Eng- 
lish Language: by Noah Webster.’ Why, I 
thought it must have been by the other 
Noah!’ 

She meant the man of antediluvian ce- 
lebrity. 


* Atways look before you leap ’ is a time- 
honored proverb; but the victim of the 
following sketch has heard it frequently re- 
hashed and rendered in the following form, 
namely: ‘ Always smell before you drink.’ 


A Guestionabdle Bebdrrage. 


A rew years ago, before the innovations 
of the Maine law and the stringency of pub- 
lic opinion had so seriously interfered with 
the liberty of a certain class of individuals 
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in every community, there lived, in a certain 
rural district of Rhode Island, (which shall 
be nameless,) Newman Perkins, one of the 
greatest loafers and the most inveterate tip- 
pler in the town. He spent nine tenths of 
his time lounging about a country grocery, 
which, like all similar stores of that period, 
boasted of a well-stocked bar in one corner. 
If a customer stepped up to the counter to 
drink, Newman would leave his seat upon 
some box or barrel, and at once enter into 
conversation, cunningly insinuating himself 
into the confidence of the neighbor, and 
thereby get an invitation to drink. In this 
way his ‘ wits’ frequently enabled him to 
‘wet his whistle,’ which otherwise might 
have gone dry for long intervals from lack 
of funds, | 

One day ’Squire Bates had just purchased 
a jug of lamp-oil, and as he went out to 
place it in his wagon, he saw Newman ap- 
proaching; and knowing the toper’s pro- 
pensity, he deposited the jug, reéntered the 
store, and took a position where he could 
command a view of the vehicle unobserved. 
Newman soon came up, and it was evident 
that he was very thirsty ; for, without stop- 
ping to smell, he seized the jug, placed the 
nose to his lips, and took two long swallows 
before he tasted of the contents. This was 
too much for the "Squire; he opened the 
door and exclaimed, while several other wit- 
nesses roared with laughter: 

‘Drink again, Perkins, drink again ; 
you’re welcome!’ 


In these war-times, when saltpetre is in 
such common use, the critical reader might 
be disposed to believe this a ‘made-up 
story ;’ but I assure him it is an actual oc- 
currence : 


Salt bersus Saltpetre. 


Peter Brown kept a small country gro- 
cery. Living in an agricultural district, 
customers were very scarce, and sales few 
and light. However, he had a garden ad- 
joining his store, and when not employed 
within, he was attending to his vegetables. 
One day a farmer drove up, and stopping, 
he familiarly exclaimed : 

‘Got any salt, Peter ?’ 

‘No,’ the grocer replied. 

Two hours afterwards the farmer drove 
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back, he having been a distance of ten 
miles, and visited several other stores in the 
course of his ride. 

‘Tompkins, did you find any saltpetre ?’ 
called Mr. Brown from the garden, resting 
on his hoe. 

‘Saltpetre! no, I didn’t want that; I 
wanted salt!’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?’ replied Peter. ‘I have plenty of 
salt.’ 

Morat.—A proper respect to a comma (,) 
in that instance might have saved a long 
drive and a wearied horse. 


As Old Nick is known to have special 
interest in preaching, as it may swell or 
diminish the number of subjects in his 
dark dominions, the identity of sound 
between his name and our own has 
probably led to the following letter: 


Pribit Noat. 


Mr. Epirur:—Inclosed you will find a 
speciment of my ritin’. I am a preacher by 
traid, but find it don’t pay very well; so I 
think I will take to ritin’ also, I preach 
some sermons, and take noates of those I 
hear ; and as I see it is all the fashion to 
print sermons, I thought I would send you 
one of mine ; and if you don’t want it, and 
don’t want to buy it, you need n’t have it, 
and need n’t pay for it; and I’ll get some 
one that does. That’s all fair and square. 
But if you do, write me on what terms you 
will take this, and more; and don’t go to 
sendin’ me a letter all covered with picturs 
and advertisements, to tickle the curiosity 
of the P.M. But address: 

H. A. Bort, 
Greenwich; Conn. 
And oblige yours, etc., 
EvtAs HUNTSINGER. 


‘My Brurnerine: I an’t no idee of givin’ 
you an infamiliar tex; I don’t believe in 
readin’ a long tex that nobody ever hearn 
on before or sense, nor never will think on 
again. My tex is familiar to you all —if 
‘tan't you can find it for yourselves. It is 
in these words: ‘Ten thousand thousand 
air their tongues, but all their joys air one.’ 
Ten thousand thousand air their tongues: I 
do n't know what made it seem so, but I al- 
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lers thought it as sayin’ ten thousand tongues. 
Now, my hearers, don’t get my inclusion, 
and think it means only ten thousand, for 
it’s ten thousand thousand. Ten thousand’s 
a great many, but ten thousand thousand ! 
why, if they were laid out in a strait line 
road, they would reach from here to Cali- 
forny, and they would fill this meetin’-house 
full, not countin’ mine and yourn, my bruth- 
ering. Now how careful we ort to be with 
our tongues; when we think of all the 
trouble and mischief one will make, what 
will we do when we come to git ten thou- 
sand thousand? It’s a nawful responsible 
thing to think on. We are placed here to 
edicate and control our one tongue, which is 
to rule the ten thousand thousand here- 
after—which we will have—for all our joys 
air one. You may think it will be hard to 
have only one joy, but if you heed what I 
said afore, you will have joy in your tongue, 
and that will be ten thousand thousand joys. 
So don’t be scart about the tex, and think 
your air going to have an incess of tongues, 
and a recess of joys, for ’tan’t so, jest as I 
tell you; for I am a seff-edicated man, and 
my wisdoms are not few; so mind what I 
tell you, and look out for your tongue. 
‘Supposin’ you should go to the citty, all 
dressed up in your best, and should be walk- 
in’ along with your head up, and should 
drop through one o’ them pesky trap-doors 
in the side-walk, down inter a coal-ben—my 
bruthering, it would be hard, but look out 
for that air tongue of yours; or if you 
should git up in the mornin’ and find all 
your musk-melons gone, look out for your 
tongue; or if you should have a corn on 
your toe, and a very pussy man should step 
on it, look out for your tongue; or if you 
should have a bile on your back, and your 
friend should come along and slap you on it, 
look out for your tongue; or when your 
wife gets to cleanin’ house, or asks you to 
put up stove-pipes, then look out for your 
tongue ; or if you should go down suller and 
find your sider-barrell that you was keepin’ 
for vinegar all sprung a leak on to the suller 
bottom—my bruthering, look out for your 
tongues. My bruthering, this is a world of 
troubles. You may think you have troubles, 
but when I tell you I’ve seen wuss, you 
won't think yourn nothin’. When my deer 
wife who is dead and gone died, and left me 
with seven small children—and that wan't 
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enough, my oldest gal who, aged sixteen and 
able to do the house-work, died too, and the 
rest on ’em all sick, and there wa n’t not one 
to form a funeral procession—ah ! that was 
trouble, and has ben ever sence; for I 
have n’t never found the one to replace my 
lost pardner. What didIdo? Did I give 
up? No! but I was resined, and could say 
with the Poit, ‘Oh for a thousand tongues 
to sing!’ and that was moderate; for, ‘ Ten 
thousand thousand air their tongues, but all 
their joys air one!’ 


QY Reminiscence of the Biot. 


On the first morning of the great riot in 
this city, when the houses at the corner of 
Third avenue and Sixteenth-street were 
shooting up their hot flames heavenward, 
and clouds of moral darkness were gather- 
ing about the base of the fiery mount, a 
rather amusing scene occurred under my 
window. 

Two ragged shavers, about ten years of 
age, were hurrying along the footway, squalid 
and hatless, yet each bearing his club of 
vengeance, and armed to the teeth with ire. 

‘Jim,’ said Pat, ‘I tell you—come, hurry 
up—lI tell you, we’ll have this ’ere city in 
ashes to-night!’ and down came their clubs 
on the pavement, Jim replying, with the 
heavy blow: 

‘Yes, Pat; they an’t a goin’ to draff us 
poor folks; we’ll burn down every house 
fust!’ and so they waddled on towards the 
fire, as if they meant indeed to see the city 
in its last ashes. 


My Dear Knick: I suppose you have no- 
ticed the wonderful progress of science on 
the questions connected with heat. It is 
about given up that there is any such thing 
as caloric proper, an imponderable matter, 
and maintained, and seemingly proved, that 
heat is but a mode of motion. 

Strange things must follow from this ; but 
scientific men, for a long time, have been 
dissatisfied with the adopted theories, and 
our own Count Rumford, at an early day, 
repudiated the idea of heat being matter, or 
any thing else but motion. 

Force, dynamics, now takes the place of 
material entities, in the phenomena of the 
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cosmos, And, as we hold that matter can- 
not be destroyed, so is it held that force is 
indestructible, that once existing, it can 
never cease to be, and that its quantum is 
immutable. 

That the heat resulting from friction de- 
pends on the dynamic power or force ex- 
pended in the friction, and not at all on the 
material constitution of the bodies rubbed 
or colliding, is now an established doctrine. 
And so motion suddenly stopped does not 
nullify the force, but is only converted into 
another form. 

The forge-hammer rests on the anvil, hav- 
ing smitten the iron bar lying upon it; but 
the force has not ceased to be with the stop- 
ping of the hammer’s strokes — it has only 
been changed into heat. 

It will be found, therefore, that, could the 
heat thus generated be concentrated into an 
active power, it would be just as forcefully 
effective in results as the mechanical force 
of the hammer. 

But let this suffice for the present. 

Yours. 


Darn Ft. 


Breatues there a man with soul so dead, 
If he should tumble out of bed, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

Darn it? 


Or who, when shaving in morning cold, 

Has gashed his chin with razor old, 

Who could these powerful words withhold, 
Darn it? 


Or when dancing at a ball, 

The boots he wore were mighty small, 

Who would not these words let fall, 
Darn it? 


When bowing to some lady gay, 

Suspender-buttons both gave way, 

Where is the man that would not say, 
Darn it? 


Or when one’s notes and bills fall due, 

And banks are hard and won't renew, 

In these two words there ’s comfort true, 
Darn it! 


Or if a fellow with love is smitten, 

And letters to his love has written, 

And after all should get the mitten, 
Dara it! 
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back, he having been a distance of ten 
miles, and visited several other stores in the 
course of his ride. 

‘Tompkins, did you find any saltpetre ?’ 
called Mr. Brown from the garden, resting 
on his hoe. 

‘Saltpetre! no, I didn’t want that; I 
wanted salt!’ 

‘Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place ?’ replied Peter. ‘I have plenty of 
salt.’ 

Morat.—A proper respect to a comma (,) 
in that instance might have saved a long 
drive and a wearied horse. 


As Old Nick is known to have special 
interest in preaching, as it may swell or 
diminish the number of subjects in his 
dark dominions, the identity of sound 
between his name and our own has 
probably led to the following letter: 


Dribit Noat. 

Mr. Epirur:—Inclosed you will find a 
speciment of my ritin’. I am a preacher by 
traid, but find it don’t pay very well; so I 
think I will take to ritin’ also. I preach 
some sermons, and take noates of those I 
hear ; and as I see it is all the fashion to 
print sermons, I thought I would send you 
one of mine; and if you don’t want it, and 
don’t want to buy it, you need n’t have it, 
and need n’t pay for it; and I’ll get some 
one that does. That’s all fair and square. 
But if you do, write me on what terms you 
will take this, and more; and don’t go to 
sendin’ me a letter all covered with picturs 
and advertisements, to tickle the curiosity 
of the P.M. But address: 

H. A. Bort, 
Greenwich; Conn. 
And oblige yours, etc., 


Evtas HvntsinGer. 


‘My Brournerrne: I an’t no idee of givin’ 
yon an infamiliar tex; I don’t believe in 
readin’ a long tex that nobody ever hearn 
on before or sense, nor never will think on 
again. My tex is familiar to you all—if 
‘tan’t you can find it for yourselves. It is 
in these words: ‘Ten thousand thousand 
air their tongues, but all their joys air one.’ 
Ten thousand thousand air their tongues: I 
do n’t know what made it seem so, but I al- 
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lers thought it as sayin’ ten thousand tongues. 
Now, my hearers, don’t get my inclusion, 
and think it means only ten thousand, for 
it’s ten thousand thousand. Ten thousand’s 
a great many, but ten thousand thousand ! 
why, if they were laid out in a strait line 
road, they would reach from here to Cali- 
forny, and they would fill this meetin’-house 
full, not countin’ mine and yourn, my bruth- 
ering. Now how careful we ort to be with 
our tongues; when we think of all the 
trouble and mischief one will make, what 
will we do when we come to git ten thou- 
sand thousand? It’s a nawful responsible 
thing to think on. We are placed here to 
edicate and control our one tongue, which is 
to rule the ten thousand thousand here- 
after—which we will have—for all our joys 
airone, You may think it will be hard to 
have only one joy, but if you heed what I 
said afore, you will have joy in your tongue, 
and that will be ten thousand thousand joys. 
So don’t be scart about the tex, and think 
your air going to have an incess of tongues, 
and a recess of joys, for ’tan’t so, jest as I 
tell you; for lam a seff-edicated man, and 
my wisdoms are not few; so mind what I 
tell you, and look out for your tongue. 
‘Supposin’ you should go to the citty, all 
dressed up in your best, and should be walk- 
in’ along with your head up, and should 
drop through one o’ them pesky trap-doors 
in the side-walk, down inter a coal-ben—my 
bruthering, it would be hard, but look out 
for that air tongue of yours; or if you 
should git up in the mornin’ and find all 
your musk-melons gone, look out for your 
tongue ; or if you should have a corn on 
your toe, and a very pussy man should step 
on it, look out for your tongue; or if you 
should have a bile on your back, and your 
friend should come along and slap you on it, 
look out for your tongue; or when your 
wife gets to cleanin’ house, or asks you to 
put up stove-pipes, then look out for your 
tongue ; or if you should go down suller and 
find your sider-barrell that you was keepin’ 
for vinegar all sprung a leak on to the suller 
bottom—my bruthering, look out for your 
tongues. My bruthering, this is a world of 
troubles. You may think you have troubles, 
but when I tell you I’ve seen wuss, you 
won't think yourn nothin’. When my deer 
wife who is dead and gone died, and left me 
with seven small children—and that wa n’t 











enough, my oldest gal who, aged sixteen and 
able to do the house-work, died too, and the 
rest on ’em all sick, and there wa n’t not one 
to form a funeral procession—ah! that was 
trouble, and has ben ever sence; for I 
have n’t never found the one to replace my 
lost pardner. What didI do? Did I give 
up? No! but I was resined, and could say 
with the Poit, ‘Oh for a thousand tongues 
to sing!’ and that was moderate; for, ‘ Ten 
thousand thousand air their tongues, but all 
their joys air one!’ 


Y Reminiscence of the Biot. 


On the first morning of the great riot in 
this city, when the houses at the corner of 
Third avenue and Sixteenth-street were 
shooting up their hot flames heavenward, 
and clouds of moral darkness were gather- 
ing about the base of the fiery mount, a 
rather amusing scene occurred under my 
window. 

Two ragged shavers, about ten years of 
age, were hurrying along the footway, squalid 
and hatless, yet each bearing his club of 
vengeance, and armed to the teeth with ire. 

‘ Jim,’ said Pat, ‘I tell you—come, hurry 
up—I tell you, we’ll have this ’ere city in 
ashes to-night!’ and down came their clubs 
on the pavement, Jim replying, with the 
heavy blow: 

‘Yes, Pat; they an’t a goin’ to draff us 
poor folks; we’ll burn down every house 
fust!’ and so they waddled on towards the 
fire, as if they meant indeed to see the city 
in its last ashes. 


My Dear Knick: I suppose you have no- 
ticed the wonderful progress of science on 
the questions connected with heat. It is 
about given up that there is any such thing 
as caloric proper, an imponderable matter, 
and maintained, and seemingly proved, that 
heat is but a mode of motion. 

Strange things must follow from this ; but 
scientific men, for a long time, have been 
dissatisfied with the adopted theories, and 
our own Count Rumford, at an early day, 
repudiated the idea of heat being matter, or 
any thing else but motion. 

Force, dynamics, now takes the place of 
material entities, in the phenomena of the 
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cosmos, And, as we hold that matter can- 
not be destroyed, so is it held that force is 
indestructible, that once existing, it can 
never cease to be, and that its quantum is 
immutable. 

That the heat resulting from friction de- 
pends on the dynamic power or force ex- 
pended in the friction, and not at all on the 
material constitution of the bodies rubbed 
or colliding, is now an established doctrine. 
And so motion suddenly stopped does not 
nullify the force, but is only converted into 
another form. 

The forge-hammer rests on the anvil, hay- 
ing smitten the iron bar lying upon it; but 
the force has not ceased to be with the stop- 
ping of the hammer’s strokes — it has only 
been changed into heat. 

It will be found, therefore, that, could the 
heat thus generated be concentrated into an 
active power, it would be just as forcefully 
effective in results as the mechanical force 
of the hammer. 

But let this suffice for the present. 

Yours. 


Darn Ft. 


Breatues there a man with soul so dead, 
If he should tumble out of bed, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

Darn it? 


Or who, when shaving in morning cold, 

Has gashed his chin with razor old, 

Who could these powerful words withhold, 
Darn it? 


Or when dancing at a ball, 

The boots he wore were mighty small, 

Who would not these words let fall, 
Darn it? 


When bowing to some lady gay, 

Suspender-buttons both gave way, 

Where is the man that would not say, 
Darn it? 


Or when one’s notes and bills fall due, 

And banks are hard and won’t renew, 

In these two words there ’s comfort true, 
Darn it! 


Or if a fellow with love is smitten, 

And letters to his love has written, 

And after all should get the mitten, 
Darn it! 
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To all young ladies we appeal, 

If these two words are not genteel, 

And if you’ve a hole in your stocking-heel, 
Darn it! 


In short, when things have gone past bearing, 

All into thread one’s patience wearing, 

These words are better far than swearing, 
Darn it! 


‘ My brudders,’ said a waggish negro to a 
crowd, ‘in all affliction, in all ob your trou- 
bles, dere is one place you can always find 
sympathy.’ 

‘Whar, whar?’ shouted several. 

‘Why, in de dictipnary!’ he replied, roll- 
ing his eyes skyward. 


Tue first two specimens fell under the ob- 
servation of a friend, who allows me to de- 
tail them for the readers of the Editor’s 
Table: 


A minister of the Gospel boarded with a 
lady in moderate circumstances, who had an 
observing child. The widow, feeling his 
sorrows, and looking to the future as rather 
dark, occasionally appealed to her clerical 
friend for comfort. 

On one occasion he remarked, in presence 
of the child: 

‘Well, Mrs. K——, your bread and water 
are sure.’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said the child; ‘but Mr. 
A—— always gets the preserves.’ 

The clergyman returning weary, after a 
day’s labor in the pulpit, generally found 
his table well supplied with sweetmeats, re- 
served chiefly for him. This, it seems, 
made a deep impression on the child, and 
she thought, naturally enough, that the Lord 
might make sure a little preserves, as well 
as bread and water. 


A CLERGYMAN often quoted aloud the fol- 
lowing from Widow Bedott, in the presence 
of a child a little over two years of age: 

‘Says he to me, says he: ‘Sillie!’ Says 
I to him, says I: ‘What?’ Says he to me, 
said he: ‘ We’re all poor critturs!’’ 

The little child, as wont, had said her 
prayers, and been lifted into bed by her 
mother. After the latter had retired, the 
child said: 
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‘Mamma, I did n’t say all my prayers. I 
want to get out of bed, kneel down, and 
pray more.’ 

‘But,’ said the mother, ‘how’ll you get 
in again? pray here.’ 

‘No, I must pray more on my knees,’ said 
the child. 

‘Well, get out, and Sis will lift you in.’ 

So out of bed she slid, and kneeling sol- 
emnly, finished her anxious prayer thus: 

‘O Lord! we are all poor critturs, all 
poor critturs!’ and then crept back, satisfied 
to go to sleep. 


Tue following, not from ‘Josh,’ is 
told of an uncombed chap, called as a 
witness before the Court : 


‘ Where do you live?’ says the judge. 

‘Live with mother !’ 

‘ Where does your mother live?’ 

‘She lives with father!’ 

‘Where does he live ?’ 

‘He lives with the old folks!’ 

‘Where do they live?’ says the judge, 
getting very red as an audible snicker gocs 
round the room. 

‘They live ’t home!’ 

‘Where in thunder’s their home ?’ roars 
the judge. 

‘ That’s where I’m from!’ says the boy, 
sticking his tongue in a corner of his cheek 
and slowly closing one eye on the judge. 

‘Here, Mr. Constable,’ says the court, 
‘take the witness out and tell him to travel ; 
he evidently does not understand’ the nature 
of an oath.’ 

‘You ’d think different,’ says the boy, go- 
ing towards the door, ‘if I was to once give 
you a cussin’ !’ 


Anp this, of a minister’s son, is not 
bad : 


‘Johnny, the minister’s son, went to his 
father one morning, directly after family 
worship, saying: ‘Father, while you were 
praying, I saw a man in the garden stealing 
grapes.’ 

‘ Well,’ answered the good man, ‘if you 
had been praying too you would not have 
seen him.’ 

‘But, father,’ says Johnny, ‘don’t the 
Bible say we are to watch as well as pray ?’ 





